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PREFACE 


This  supplement  to  the  1966  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education,  contains  the  "Working  Papers"  and 
related  background  papers  which  form  the  basis  for  the  positions  which  the 
Council  took  in  formulating  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  it- 
self.  The  "Working  Papers"  were  distributed  on  November  5,  1965,  to  approxi- 
mately 500  persons  including  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Education  Committees, 
members  of  working  committees  of  the  Council,  and  interested  business,  civic,  and 
professional  groups  throughout  the  State.   Since  the  "Working  Papers"  represent 
in  many  cases  the  first  document  in  which  a  number  of  issues  regarding  higher 
education  have  been  brought  together,  a  number  of  persons  who  reviewed  the  "Working 
Papers'^  recommended  that  these  papers  be  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Annual 
Report  for  those  persons  who  would  want  to  have  more  detail  than  is  available  in 
the  report  itself. 

The  Council  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  seventy-eight  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  our  State  who  contributed  to  these  papers  and  whose  names  appear 
at  the  beginning  of  each  appropriate  chapter.   The  Council  also  appreciates  the 
many  suggestions  and  comments  which  it  has  received  from  those  to  whom  the 
"Working  Papers"  were  sent. 

During  its  first  fiscal  year,  the  Council  had  only  one  professional  staff 
member.   The  assistance  of  the  following  part-time  persons  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged for  keeping  the  work  of  the  Council  moving  while  the  Council  was  acquiring 
additional  permanent  staff:   Michael  Bo  Grossman,  Christopher  S.  Rhines,  Alan  F. 
Patrick,  Michael  Steinberg,  Mary  E.  Barr,  and  Patricia  M.  Glodek. 

The  Council  is  also  appreciative  of  the  continued  response  and  cooperation 
that  it  has  received  from  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Maryland  and  from  the  other  State  agencies  who  have  responsibilities  for 
planning  and  construction  of  higher  education  facilities,  and  for  the  support  of 
on-going  programs.   Maryland  can  well  be  proud  of  the  climate  of  cooperation  and 
the  unified  endeavor  that  have  been  shown  by  those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Wesley  N.  Dorn 
Director 


REPORT  OF  THE 
POLICY  COMMITTEE  ON  ROLE  AND  SCOPE  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
Mr.  Roy  Tasco  Davis,  Chairman 


This  Committee  will  review  existing  statements  of  role  and  scope  of  the  com- 
munity colleges,  State  colleges,  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  private 
colleges; 

Assist  in  the  definition  of  the  roles  of  institutions  (and)  the  scope  of  programs 
within  institutions; 

Consider  such  matters  as:    the  institutions  which  should  provide  advanced 
degrees;    the  institutions  which  should  offer  specialized  programs  and  pro- 
fessional programs;    the  need  for  new  kinds  of  institutions  and  the  emphasis 
on  programs  needed  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO  ROLE  AND  SCOPE  REPORT 


The  first  assignment  undertaken  by  the  Role  and  Scope  Committee 
was  to  develop  a  series  of  definitional  and  descriptive  statements  out- 
lining the  educational  role  and  scope  of  each  major  segment  of  Maryland's 
system  of  higher  education.   This  assignment  was  a  necessary  foundation 
for  further  exploration  of  Maryland's  higher  educational  needs  as  to  in- 
stitutions and  programs.   As  a  basis  for  the  development  of  policy  state- 
ments on  role  and  scope  of  each  of  the  four  segments  of  higher  education 
in  Maryland,  the  Committee  accepted  a  number  of  guidelines  suggested  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Consultant  from  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
Since  these  statements  form  the  rationale  for  the  work  of  the  Role  and 
Scope  Committee,  they  are  reported  herein. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  assignment,  the  Committee  worked  through 
four  subcommittees,  each  of  which  developed  a  report  on  a  specific  segment 
of  the  higher  educational  system  as  follows:   the  University  of  Maryland, 
the  State  Colleges,  the  Community  Colleges  and  the  Private  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.   These  reports  were  reviewed  by  the  full  Role  and  Scope 
Committee  and  changes  were  made  where  necessary  before  these  statements 
were  finally  adopted  by  the  full  Committee.   The  following  persons  devel- 
oped the  initial  drafts  of  the  four  reports  which  are  presented  herein  as 
adopted  by  the  full  Committee:   Role  and  Scope  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land -  Dr.  R.  E.  Gibson,  and  Dr.  R.  Lee  Hornbake;  Role  and  Scope  of  the 
State  Colleges  -  Dr.  Earle  T.  Hawkins,  Dr.  Martin  D.  Jenkins,  and  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Pomeroy;  Role  and  Scope  of  Community  Colleges  -  Dr.  Oliver  H.Laine, 
Mrs.  Sherman  Ross,  Dr.  Edmund  J,  Gleazer,  Jr.  and  Mr.  W.  Theodore  Boston; 
Role  and  Scope  of  the  Private  Colleges  and  Universities  -  Dr.  Randle  Elliott 
and  Dr.  John  Walton. 

The  Role  and  Scope  Committee  used  as  background  information,  state- 
ments in  "National  Developments  in  Community  Colleges  with  Implications  for 
Role,  Scope,  and  Organization"  prepared  by  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.  and 
in  "Some  Considerations  on  the  Governance  of  Maryland's  Community  Colleges" 
prepared  by  Christopher  S.  Rhines.   These  papers,  the  Minutes  of  the  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  Committees  on  Role  and  Scope  and  on  Support,  and  related  cor- 
respondence are  also  included  for  the  additional  insights  they  give  to  the 
thinking  of  the  Committees  considering  these  issues. 


SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON  THE  ROLE  AND  SCOPE  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Dr.  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Consultant 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 

During  the  next  two  decades, the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland  must  expand  their  facilities  and  their  programs  to  accommodate  an 
increasing  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  will  seek  to  continue  their 
education.   In  the  process  of  expansion  and  adaptation  to  their  needs, consi- 
deration must  be  given  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  quality  in  all 
phases  of  post-high  school  education. 

During  these  years  there  will  be  need  for  a  general  plan  of  development 
that  provide  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions, and  for  the 
growth  pattern  of  each  of  the  state-supported  institutions.   The  part  to  be 
played  by  privately  supported  higher  institutions  must  also  be  taken  into 
account . 

In  undertaking  a  determination  of  the  Role  and  Scope  of  the  institutions, 
present  and  contemplated  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Advisory  Council  must 
proceed  on  certain  basic  assumptions.   Some  of  these  guidelines  suggested  for 
the  Council's   consideration  are; 

1.  An  investment  in  higher  education  is  the  best  investment  that  the 
state  can  make  in  terms  of  expected  economic  returns.   It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  the  higher  the  educational  level  of  the  people 
of  a  state  or  a  region,  the  higher  is  the  economic  status  of  the 
state  or  region.   To  neglect  investment  in  higher  education, adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  state, is  to  deprive  the  state  of  its  own  maximum 
economic  development. 

2.  It  is  the  state's  responsibility  to  assure  sufficient  faculties, 
facilities  and  services  for  all  students  who  demonstrate  competence 
and  interest  in  college  study, and  who  choose  to  attend  a  state 
institution  of  higher  education.   Every  Maryland  youth  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  highest  level  of  education  or  training 
for  which  he  is  fitted  and  which  will  make  him  a  useful  and  produc- 
tive citizen. 

3.  To  fulfill  this  obligation  to  all  potential  post-high  school  students, 
institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  located  throughout  the 
state,  available  to  students  at  reasonable  costs  and  operated  so  as 

to  obtain  a  maximum  return  to  the  state  from  a  qualitative  as  well 
as  a  quantitative  point  of  view. 

4.  The  larger  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  continue  their 
educations  the  more  diverse  will  be  their  abilities  and  interests. 
To  fully  meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  widely  diversified  group 
of  students,  different  kinds  of  institutions  with  different  objec- 
tives and  different  programs  will  be  required.   This  point  of  view 
is  expressed  very  succinctly  by  one  of  the  commissions  that  made 

a  study  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  in  the  following  words: 


"the  strength  of  our  system  of  higher  education  in  America  derives 
from  its  rich  and  active  diversity"  (Pullen  Commission,  1955,  page  13). 
The  evolving  pattern  that  seems  appropriate  for  the  needs  of  Maryland 
is  a  system  of  community  junior  colleges  that  af fordsdirect  access  to 
post-high  school  education;  a  system  of  state  degree -granting  colleges 
that  of fers  bachelor  programs  and  possibly  programs  for  a  masters  degree 
and  a  university  which  provides  both  basic  and  advanced,  liberal  and 
professional  education. 

5.  The  growth  in  higher  education  must  take  place  in  an  orderly  framework 
in  which  the  development  of  facilities  of  various  state  institutions 
are  properly  related  to  one  another,  and  to  the  availability  of  other 
educational  opportunities  in  the  State. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  statement  on  the  Role  and  Scope 
of  Institutions  to  indicate  the  types  of  institutions,  the  nature  of  the 
programs  and  services  to  be  provided  by  each  of  the  several  institutions 
and  to  provide  a  plan  for  their  orderly  coordinated  development. 

Any  effort  to  project  the  orderly  development  of  a  system  of  public 
higher  education  in  the  state  must  take  into  account  the  existence  of 
the  private  institutions  and  the  services  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
render . 

6.  The  existing  institutions  in  Maryland , pub lie  and  private , should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and  the  development 
of  a  definition  of  the  Role  and  Scope  of  each.   In  the  process  of  coopera- 
tive participation, each  institution  should  appraise  the  existing  and 
emerging  needs  for  educational  services;  identify  the  services  it  can 
appropriately  provide;  indicate  the  expansion  and  changes  required  to 
meet  emerging  needs;  and  the  implications  of  these  changes  for  requirements 
of  new  facilities,  increased  faculties  and  anticipated  costs. 

7.  The  statement  on  Role  and  Scope  of  each  state-supported  institution, 
formulated  by  the  Advisory  Council jshould  be  tentative  and  subject  to 
revision  in  the  light  of  new  facts  and  new  conditions. 

In  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  foregoing  statements, 
the  Advisory  Council  can  proceed  at  an  early  date  to  formulate  some  general 
statements  concerning  the  Role  and  Scope  of  several  kinds  of  institutions  that 
will  comprise  the  state  system  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

The  Council  can  recommend  that  opportunities  for  post-high  school  education 
be  made  widely  available  through  strategically  located  community  junior  colleges; 
that  the  programs  of  these  colleges  be  comprehensive  in  scope  including  college 
parallel  courses,  terminal  programs  in  general  education,  terminal  technical- 
vocational  programs,  adult  education  courses  and  various  kinds  of  community 
services . 

The  Council  cannot  within  a  limited  time  make  recommendations  as  to 
where  new  community  colleges  shall  be  located, or  as  to  the  nature  of  terminal 
vocational  programs  that  should  be  offered.   These  more  specific  questions 
must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  state  and  local  needs  through  studies  in 


which  junior  colleges  already  in  operation  or  communities  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  new  community  colleges  should  participate.   For  example, 
should  some  or  all  of  the  community  colleges  offer  programs  leading  to  an 
associate  degree  in  nursing?   The  answer  will  depend  upon: (a)  the  needs  for 
nurses  in  Maryland;  (b)  the  adequacy  of  existing  programs  to  meet  the  need; 
(c)  the  location  of  community  colleges  in  relation  to  hospitals  and  other 
resources  essential  to  a  nursing  education  program.   Obviously,  before  the 
Council  can  make  a  sound  recommendation  on  this  question,  a  study  must  be 
made  of  needs  and  resources  with  the  assistance  of  consultants  who  are 
specialists  in  this  field.   Likewise,  the  identification  of  terminal  pro- 
grams in  other  fields  such  as  electronics,  secretarial  services,  or  business 
administration  must  be  made  by  studying  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which 
the  colleges  are  located. 

Regarding  the  state  colleges, the  Council  can  recommend  at  an  early  date 
that  the  role  of  these  colleges  be  expanded  to  add  to  teacher  education  the 
broader  function  of  offering  undergraduate  liberal  arts  programs  of  high 
quality.   Perhaps  this  has  already  been  done  and  requires  no  further  recommen- 
dation.  If  so,  there  still  remain  questions  regarding  how  far  the  state 
colleges  should  expand  the  scope  of  their  curricula  to  provide  professional 
or  semi-professional  education  at  the  baccalaureate  level  in  such  fields  as 
agriculture,  home  economics,  library  science,  business  administration,  music, 
health  education,  journalism,  industrial  arts,  speech   and  drama.   Recommenda- 
tions concerning  these  developments  can  be  made  only  after  the  Council  has 
gotten  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  present  status  of  program  offerings, and 
particularly  of  what  modifications  and  expansion  of  programs  the  institutions 
themselves  envision, as  well  as  what  the  needs  of  the  state  justify. 

Studies  of  programs  require  varying  amounts  of  time  depending  on  the 
information  already  available.  But  they  must  be  made  before  satisfactory 
recommendations  can  be  made. 

Regarding  the  State  university,  the  Council  can  make  recommendations  at 
an  early  date  relating  to  the  concentration  of  graduate  instruction  and  research 
within  the  university,  or  of  disbursing  it  among  several  institutions.   The 
recommendations  might  be: (a)  that  all  instruction  leading  to  the  doctorate  be 
concentrated  in  one  university ; (b)  that  the  state  colleges  that  have  adequate 
undergraduate  programs,  facilities,  libraries   and  financial  resources  be  author- 
ized to  offer  programs  leading  to  the  masters  degree  in  selected  fields.   The 
Council  will  be  called  upon  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  establishment 
of  professional  schools  or  professional  programs  at  the  university.   Architecture 
is  a  case  in  point.   In  this  ins tance,  supporting  data  are  already  available  and 
a  recommendation  can  be  made  quite  soon.   It  should  be  anticipated  also,  that 
as  state  colleges  grow,  they  will  be  under  pressure  to  add  programs  in  profess- 
ional fields  such  as: business  administration,  nursing  or  journalism  that  will 
duplicate  what  the  university  offers.   Here  againjthe  Council  might  very  appro- 
priately formulate  a  statement  of  policy  and  procedure  regarding  such  expansions, 
but  recommendations  concerning  the  actual  establishment  of  the  programs  will 
have  to  be  preceded  by  careful  studies  of  needs  and  resources. 

This  brief  statement  is  not  intended  to  do  more  than  suggest  that  on  some 
issues  the  Council  can  make  recommendations  fairly  soonjbut  on  others  it  will 
have  to  defer  recommendations  pending  the  conduct  of  adequate  studies  to  justify 
sound  recommendations. 


ROLE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 


PREFACE 


This  statement  has  been  prepared  for  the  Policy  Committee  on  Role 
and  Scope  of  Institutions,  a  committee  which  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Maryland  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education.   The  statement,  as 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  Committee,  represents  the  interpretations  and 
evaluations  of  the  persons  who  were  asked  to  make  the  report. 

By  way  of  outline, the  basic  statement  which  follows  endeavors  to 
define  the  general  dimensions  of  role  and  scope  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  with  additional  statements  which  encompass  in  outline  form 
the  present  academic  enterprise  of  the  University. 

Prior  to  launching  into  a  direct  presentation  which  concentrates 
on  a  single  university,  it  seems  appropriate  to  provide  a  historical 
setting  for  the  contemporary,  comprehensive  American  university.   This 
historical  background  is  indeed  very  brief  and  is  intended  only  to  ident- 
ify some  of  the  major  influences  which  relate  to  the  university  movement 
in  the  U.S.A. 


THE  EMERGING  UNIVERSITY 


The  contemporary,  comprehensive  American  university  is  a  developing 
institution  with  origins  in  antiquity, while  remaining  responsive  to  the 
present;  with  structure  and  functions  borrowed  from  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  Western  Europe  modified  to  meet  circumstances  indigenous  to  the 
American  way  of  life;  with  compelling  drives  to  search  for  eternal  truths, 
yet  offering  solutions  to  everyday  problems.   No  institution  has  a  more 
facinating  heritage  than  the  modern  university.   Even  a  cursory  review  of 
several  of  the  themes  which  recur   in  the  epic  of  universities  provides 
some  rationale  for  their  present  roles  and  activities. 

With  the  founding  of  the  first  true  universities  as  institutions  for 
intellectual  endeavor--such  as  the  University  of  Paris--there  was  the  acknow- 
ledged right  to  search  for  new  truths,  to  reevaluate  present  knowledge,  and 
to  develop  new  interpretations  and  meaning,  with  the  attendant  right  for 
faculty  and  students  to  share  in  these  experiences.   These  privileges  were 
the  origins  of  academic  freedom.   The  road  travelled  was  uncharted  and  the 
hazards  were  numerous.   Internal  dissension  and  outside  opposition  were 
common  pitfalls.   In  the  long  run,  universities  made  their  way,  although 
many  suffered  either  temporary  or  permanent  damage  by  controls  imposed  by 
an  authoritarian  church  or  state.   The  concept  of  a  university  gave  to  man- 
kind, for  the  first  time,  an  institutional  form  for  his  intellectual  interests, 
just  as  religious  and  political  needs  and  interests  had  come  to  be  served  by 
formal  institutions. 


There  was  no  single  pattern  from  which  the  early  universities  developed, 
since  local  conditions  usually  exerted  considerable  influence.   The  liberal 
arts,  classically  defined,  were  predominant.   However,  faculties  representing 
theology,  medicine  and  law  were  a  normal  complement.   To  the  extent  that 
these  professions  were  represented  in  a  given  university  the  university  was 
responsive  to  the  everyday  needs  of  the  people. 

Higher  education  came  to  the  American  Colonies  in  the  form  of  colleges 
patterned  after  individual  colleges  which  comprised  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  earliest  colonial  colleges  were  under  church  control, with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions,  and  usually  under  the  control  of  a  single  denomination.   A 
trained  ministry  --a  very  practical  need--was  a  dominant  motive  for  founding 
these  colleges , although  the  classical  education  provided  in  the  early  colleges 
was  assumed  to  be  equally  suitable  for  the  "educated  person",  for  the  public 
official,  and  as  the  formal  preparation  for  other  professions  as  well.   All 
factors  considered,  including  the  absence  of  systematic  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  colonial  colleges  managed  to  keep  alive  the  zest 
for  learning  in  a  frontier  society >and  encouraged  the  founding  of  colleges 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.   The  simplicity  of  their  offerings  added 
to  the  feasibility  of  starting  new  colleges  in  isolated  communities  and  with 
minimal  resources . 

Prior  tojand  following  the  American  Revolution, many  of  the  founding 
fathers  saw  the  close  kinship  between  a  democratic  society  and  broadly  based 
educational  opportunity.   None  was  more  perceptive  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Jefferson  proposed  a  comprehensive  educational  program  supported  by  public 
funds  under  a  secular  board  of  control.   He  envisioned  a  state  university 
within  the  structure  of  his  educational  plan.   Jefferson  felt  so  deeply  the 
need  for  educational  opportunity  that,  after  serving  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  founded  the  University  of  Virginia  and  he  served  as  its 
first  president.   The  University  of  Virginia  is  considered  generally  to  be 
the  first  true  state  university!  characterized  by  multiple  offerings,  student 
election  of  courses  which  permitted  concentration   and  advanced  instruction. 
This  early  university  made  a  place  for  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
anatomy  and  medicine,  modern  languages  and  law,  as  well  as  the  classical  offer- 
ings which  had  characterized  colleges  up  until  that  time. 

Twenty-one  state-supported  colleges  or  universities  were  founded  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  principally  in  the  South jand  in  the  states  carved  out  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.   Their  usual  contribution  was  to  provide  college- 
level  educational  opportunities  to  persons  within  the  state.   Instructional 
programs  were  classical  in  design  for  the  most  part  and,  due  to  the  lack  of 
basic  educational  opportunities,  a  part  of  their  effort  was  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory departments.   They  did  little  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge, and  almost  as  little  in  relating  educational  efforts  to  the  broad 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  populations  served.   Except  for  the  Univer- 
sities of  Virginia  and  Michigan, most  of  these  state  universities  remained 
extremely  small  during  their  early  years, and  their  influence  on  higher 
education  was  modest. 


^At  least  two  states  founded  state-supported  colleges  prior  to  Virginia 
but  they  were  not  universities  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  being  used. 


Several  forces  converged  after  the  mid-point  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  which  came  to  influence  higher  education  profoundly--both  private 
and  public.   Three  influences  are  cited:   First,  many  young  Americans  who 
desired  a  more  advanced  education  went  abroad  to  study, and  a  large  percentage 
of  them  were  attracted  to  German  universities.   Here  they  found  professors 
teaching  not  from  a  storehouse  of  canned  knowledge, but  actively  engaged  in 
scholarship  and  research.   Their  teaching  was  influenced  by  their  findings; 
the  laboratory  and  the  seminar  were  techniques  of  engaging  the  student  in 
similar  thought  and  creative  activity.   This  emphasis  on  original  investi- 
gation was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  university  worthy  of  the  name 
must  maintain  freedom  to  investigate  all  problems  in  the  course  of  research, 
to  reveal  these  findings  in  teaching  and  through  publications,  and  to  apply 
these  findings  to  the  general  welfare.   When  the  American  students  returned 
to  their  homeland  they  became  persuasive  advocates  of  this  expansion-of- 
knowledge  role  for  American  higher  education.  Many  of  them  came  to  hold  key 
positions  in  established  colleges, and  to  accept  leadership  positions  in  the 
emerging  institutions. 

Several  of  the  long-established  colleges  had  become  universities  by 
1875  in  the  sense  that  they  had  multiple  curriculums  or  multiple  colleges 
or  schools,  including  professional  schools,  and  some  effort  had  been  made 
in  promoting  advanced  study.   However,  they  had  not  been  fully  successful 
in  developing  genuine  graduate  programs, and  they  had  not  seen  the  way  clear 
to  coordinate  teaching  and  research,  or  in  developing  viable  relationships 
between  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.   Resolving  these  problems 
constituted  a  second  major  educational  influence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  newly  formed  Johns  Hopkins  University  made  the  initial  American  break- 
through in  graduate  instruction  by  providing  advanced  study  opportunities. 
Emphasis  was  placed  upon  assembling  a  faculty  capable  of  scholarship  and 
research, and  willing  also  to  engage  students  in  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
enterprise.   Eventually  the  genius  of  the  American  mind  made  it  possible 
to  combine  into  one  institution  the  undergraduate  emphasis  of  the  college, 
scholarship  and  research  characteristic  of  graduate  study  and  certain 
professional  schools  both  undergraduate  and  graduate.   In  a  sense,  the 
emerging  American  university  was  multi-purpose,  multi-faculty,  and  multi- 
level,but  it  also  had  sufficient  interaction  and  mutual  dependence  among 
the  components  that  it  possessed  an  essential  integrity.   Basic  departments 
in  the  arts,  humanities  and  sciences  became  the  "building  blocks"  of  these 
institutions,  including  their  professional  schools. 

A  third  major  influence  of  the  period  was  the  Land-Grant  school 
movement,  effected  during  the  Civil  War  as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.   There 
was  a  great  need  for  expanded  opportunities  in  higher  education  in  those 
areas  related  to  the  more  effective  use  of  the  nation's  resources.   By 
means  of  additional  land  grants  made  available  by  the  Federal  government 
(and  later  by  direct  financial  support), each  state  was  encouraged  to  create 
a  new  college  or  to  supplement  an  existing  college  wherein  agricultural 
sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts  would  be  emphasized.   As  a  special  admonition, 
the  liberal  arts  were  not  to  be  neglected.   The  implementation  of  the  Morrill 
Act  is  considered  by  many  to  be  America's  major  contribution  to  higher  educa- 
tion.  These  new  or  expanded  institutions  opened  vast  occupational  opportuni- 
ties; the  sons  of  the  common  man  could  realistically  aspire  to  attend  college: 


and,  the  nation's  agricultural  and  industrial  capabilities  were  greatly 
enhanced.    Subsequent  legislation  acknowledged  the  need  for  research 
(Hatch  Experimentation  Station  Act  of  1887)  and  the  need  to  communicate 
the  research  findings  to  the  people  (Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914)  and  thereby 
supported,  once  again,  the  close  relationships  among  teaching,  research 
and  service. 

The  modern  university  brings  together  developments  which  have  been 
nearly  a  thousand  years  in  the  making  and  which  are  still  emerging.  The 
first  of  these  is  freedom  to  teach  and  to  learn,  to  explore  new  fields,  to 
test  ideas  no  matter  how  reverently  cherished--the  substance  of  academic 
freedom.   The  second  is  the  combination  of  teaching  and  scholarship  or 
research  with  the  purpose  of  making  teaching  vital  and  current,  and  being 
certain  that  knowledge  is  advanced,  not  simply  preserved.   The  third  is  the 
inclusion,  within  one  institution,  of  the  basic  liberal  offerings,  profession- 
al schools,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  and  graduate  study.   The  fourth 
is  the  direct  effort  to  relate  findings  to  the  problems  of  everyday  living; 
that  is,  to  have  these  institutions  perform  a  broad  public  service. 3 

The  American  tradition  has  favored  the  general  availability  of  public 
education  extending  from  the  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  through  the 
university.   Within  this  setting  the  state  university  has  usually  assumed 
the  role  of  the  capstone  of  the  state's  educational  system. 

Universities,  public  and  private,  have  developed  side  by  side, 
complementing  each  other  in  many  important  ways  and  recognizing  that  the 
scope  of  man's  knowledge  cannot  be  encompassed  in  a  single  institution.   The 
role  and  scope  of  a  single  university  should  be  viewed  within  the  context 
of  universal  developments  embracing  all  comprehensive  universities.   It  is 
against  this  background  that  we  now  turn  to  the  University  of  Maryland. 


^In  the  wording  of  the  Acts  each  state  receiving  benefits  shall  maintain 
"at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts...  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

o 

President  Wilson  H.  Elkins  captured  the  general  spirit  of  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  university  in  his  inaugural  address  given  on  January  20,  1955. 
The  address  entitled,  "The  State  and  the  University",  contained  this  paragraph. 
"The  university  is  the  rear  guard  and  the  advance  agent  of  society.   It  lives 
in  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.   It  is  the  storehouse  of  knowledge; 
it  draws  upon  this  depository  to  throw  light  upon  the  present;  it  prepares 
people  to  live  and  make  a  living  in  the  world  of  today;  and  it  should  take 
the  lead  in  expanding  the  intellectual  horizons  and  the  scientific  frontiers, 
thus  helping  mankind  to  go  forward--always  toward  the  promise  of  a  better 
tomorrow." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 


History 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Maryland  parallels  in  many  ways 
the  college  and  university  movement  in  the  United  States.   The  original 
charter  of  1807  was  granted  for  a  College  of  Medicine  and, in  1812, the 
College  of  Medicine-  was  authorized  to  annex  a  Faculty  of  Divinity,  a 
Faculty  of  Law,  and  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  name  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.   This  was  a  private  enterprise.   The  College  of 
Divinity  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  developed  slowly,  but  highly 
successful  schools  or  programs  in  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Nursing  were 
sponsored  within  the  framework,  in  addition  to  Medicine  and  Law.   The 
professional  schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy  were  among 
the  first  ten  of  their  kind  to  be  established  in  America.   A  separate 
school  of  dentistry,  known  as  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
was  an  innovation >not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  located  on  the  Ross  Borough 
Estate,  just  north  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  also  initially  a  private 
venture  and  predated  the  Morrill  Act.   By  being  chartered  in  1856, it  appears 
to  be  the  second  agricultural  college  founded  in  the  United  States.   Follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act, this  college  was  designated  as  the  State 
of  Maryland's  land-grant  institution.   As  a  further  development  of  this 
institution,  an  Act  of  1916  established  the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture,and  the  Merger  Act  of  1920  combined  the  institutions  at  College  Park 
and  at  Baltimore. 

The  Merger  Act  created  a  board  "to  be  known  as  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Maryland."   This  Board  assumed  those  powers,  duties,  and 
obligations  formerly  conferred  upon  the  governing  authority  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture   and,  in  addition,  it  was  authorized  to  exercise, 
if  consistent  with  the  basic  charter,  those  powers  formerly  bestowed  upon 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  original  University  of  Maryland  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore.   The  latter  referred  primarily  to  the  operation  of  the  professional 
schools  previously  mentioned.   The  Board  was  authorized  to  conduct  departments 
or  schools  in  the  University,  and  in  such  locations  as  it  considered  feasible. 
Certain  other  duties,  responsibilities   and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  are  included  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  report. 


Role  and  Scope 

The  University  is  the  State-supported  University  of  Maryland.   Its  role, 
therefore,  is  that  of  a  contemporary,  comprehensive  American  university  with 
the  added  responsibilities  of  providing  a  focus  of  leadership  to  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  State;  of  providing  all  citizens, who  qualify, with 
opportunities  for  undergraduate,  graduate,  post  graduate  and  professional 
education,  and  of  providing  the  State  with  academic  and  technical  resources 
to  assist  in  solving  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  its  economic  and  cultural  life. 
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The  contemporary  American  university  is  a  complex,  living  organism, 
which  has  evolved  through  centuries  of  experience.   Its  predominant  role 
is  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  land  for  intellectual  leadership  in  the 
world  in  which  they  are  to  live.    To  fulfill  this  role,  the  University 
must:  (1)  excite  the  interest  of  the  youth  in  the  store  of  experience, 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  man  and  his  environment  which  we  have 
inherited  from  generations  past;  (2)  teach  them  how  to  apply  this  knowledge 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  through  professions  such  as  engineering,  medicine, 
law,  agriculture  and  the  like;  (3)  alert  them  to  the  new  problems  that  a 
changing  society  must  encounter,  and  (4)  teach  them  how  to  perceive,  formulate 
and  solve  problems  by  the  use  of  disciplined,  imaginative  research.   The 
responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  this  multiple  role  are  the  provinces  of: 
(1)  undergraduate  schools,  (2)  professional  schools,  (3)  graduate  schools, 
complemented  by  essential  academic  facilities  such  as  libraries,  computer 
centers,  institutes  and  bureaus. 

In  order  that  a  university  may  play  this  complex  role,  its  scope 
must  of  necessity  also  be  complex.   It  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
a  five  dimensional  array  of  resources  and  capabilities  arranged  along  the 
following  axes:  (1)  Range  of  Disciplines,  (2)  Scholastic  Progression,  (3) 
Professional  Growth,  (4)  Standards  of  Excellence,  (5)  Facilities.   A  short 
general  discussion  of  these  axes  can  introduce  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  present  scope  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  requirements  for 
the  future. 

(1)  Range  of  Disciplines  To  live  up  to  its  name,  a  university 

must  be  able  to  offer  to  its  students 
a  comprehensive  range  of  subjects 
covering  as  completely  as  possible  the  spectrum  of  organized  human  knowledge 
that  serve  socially  accepted  purposes.   In  a  state  university  this  covers  not 
only  the  classical  humanities  and  sciences,  but  also  the  applied  arts  and 
sciences  that  are  of  particular  interest  in  supporting  the  economy  of  the 
state.   Since  a  complete  coverage  of  the  whole  range  is  impossible  in  any  one 
institution,  the  university  must  choose  wisely  which  subjects  it  will  include, 
which  it  will  leave  out;  the  subjects  it  will  emphasise,  and  those  for  which 
it  will  rely  on  other  institutions  to  teach.   These  are  matters  on  which  the 
university  administration  must  place  a  priority  in  the  light  of  the  range  of 
competence  available  in  the  faculty,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  unique  needs 
of  the  state  which  it  serves.   The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  scope  along 
this  axis  is  strongly  influenced  by  these  decisions. 

(2)  Scholastic  Progression  Conventionally  this  axis  spans  the 

progression  in  scholarship  from  first 
year  undergraduate  to  graduate  education, 
culminating  in  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.   However,  an  extension  of 
this  axis  to  post-doctoral  education  is  already  with  us,  and  the  scope  of  the 
university  is  moving  towards  an  extension  of  post-doctoral  institutes  or 
departments  where  discovery  of  knowledge  and  understanding  in  new  areas  of 
learning-through-research  is  combined  with  the  imparting  of  this  understanding 
to  advanced  scholars  who  visit  and  work  in  these  institutions  or  departments. 
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The  integrity  of  this  axis  must  be  emphasized,  since  the  inter- 
actions of  undergraduate,  graduate  and  post-doctoral  education  are  inti- 
mate and  extremely  important.   The  significance  of  these  interactions  has 
been  emphasized  in  a  recent  article  by  A.  Weinberg.^   He  calls  attention 
to  the  dual  aspects  of  scholarship  speaking  about  science, but  in  terms 
that  they  are  applicable  to  all  branches  of  learning.   He  says: "Science 
traditionally  has  two  aspects:   it  is  on  the  one  hand  a  technique  for 
acquiring  new  knowledge;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  means  for  organizing 
and  codifying  existing  knowledge,  and  therefore  a  tool  for  application." 
He  points  out  further  that  both  these  aspects  are  of  coequal  importance 
in  the  influence  of  science  (learning)  on  society.   The  first  aspect, 
namely,  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  is  primarily  a  function  of  graduate 
schools;  the  second  equally  important  aspect,  namely,  the  organization  and 
codification  of  knowledge  is  primarily  a  function  of  undergraduate  teaching 
at  its  best.   In  this  era  of  rapidly  expanding  knowledge  and  its  affects  on 
society,  the  need  for  close  interaction  between  the  discoveries  of  the  grad- 
uate schools  and  the  codification  promoted  by  undergraduate  teaching  is  so 
great  that  commonality  of  faculties  is  indicated.   The  strength  of  a  modern 
university  in  serving  the  needs  of  society,  therefore,  depends  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  strong  undergraduate  school  closely  associated  with  a  strong 
graduate  school.   Any  effort  to  separate  physically  undergraduate  and 
graduate  schools  should  never  be  an  expediency  which  overlooks  the  essential 
integrity  of  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  its  communication. 

(3)    Professional  Growth  This    axis   has  much   in  common  with    the   previous 

one  but  the  differences  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  distinction.   The  previous  axis  was 
concerned  with  functions  and  mechanisms  involved  in  the  discovery  of  know- 
ledge, its  codification  and  dissemination.  This  axis  is  concerned  with  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  problems  of  society  through  the  professions. 
Traditionally  education  in  these  applications  has  been  carried  on  by  profes- 
sional schools.   It  is  clear, from  what  has  been  stated, that  close  integra- 
tion of  these  schools  with  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools  is  a  goal 
to  be  sought  even  more  urgently  than  in  the  past,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economy  of  effort  and  overall  service  to  society.   The  preeminent  position 
of  the  teaching  hospital  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  close  associa- 
tion of  agricultural  schools  with  the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology  are  examples  of  the  value  of  this  integration. 

Advances  in  knowledge  are  taking  place  so  rapidly  that  practitioners 
of  various  professions  find  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  them.   Extension 
of  the  scope  of  the  university's  professional  schools  towards  courses, 
seminars,  and  extension  education, designed  to  keep  practitioners  abreast  of 
professional  knowledge  and  techniques, is  a  direction  in  which  the  university 
is  going  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  service  to  the  state. 

(4)    Standards  of  Excellence      The  excellence  of  its  standards  of  teaching, 

research  and  professional  education  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  the  value  of  the  service 

rendered  to  the  community  by  the  university  that  it  has  been  singled  out  as 

a  dimension  in  its  scope.   The  other  three  axes  represent  the  breadth  of 

scope  of  the  university;  this  fourth  measures  the  depth. 

4 

Alvin  M.  Weinberg, "But  is  the  Teacher  Also  a  Citizen?", Science:  149:3684 

::  601-606,  August  6,  1965. 
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In  a  state  university,  the  implied  responsibility  of  setting  standards 
for  and  influencing  all  public  education  in  the  state  accentuates  the  necessity 
of  the  university,  itself,  having  an  administration  and  faculty  that  encour- 
ages and  exercises  the  highest  possible  academic  and  professional  competence. 
Position  and  progress  along  this  axis  are  hard  to  define,  and  indeed  may  take 
decades  to  assess.   Ability  of  the  university  to  attract  and  retain  first  rate 
scholars  is  one  measure,  perhaps  an  overrated  one.  The  contributions  to  society 
and  the  intellectual  leadership  shown  by  its  alumni  in  all  fields,  not  the 
least  being  education,  is  another  and  perhaps  more  significant  criterion  of 
how  broad  and  deep  is  the  scope  of  the  university. 

(5)     Facilities  As  a  state  university,  the  University  of 

Maryland  is  obligated  to  provide  academic  and 
professional  training  at  all  levels  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State  who  qualify  and  desire  admission.   (In  this  aspect  it 
differs  from  a  private  university  that  is  not  under  pressure  or  obligation 
to  expand  its  enrollment.)   This  places  heavy  demands  on  the  size  of  the 
University,  on  the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  laboratory,  clinical,  class- 
room, library,  residential,  recreational  and  other  such  facilities  it  main- 
tains.  Growth  along  thi>s  axis  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  state  that  is  growing 
rapidly  both  in  population  and  wealth  is  a  serious  problem  that  requires  a 
high  degree  of  forward-looking  planning  and  action. 


Future  Developments 


The  faculty  complement  of  the  University  of  Maryland  has  been  justified 
to  date  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  on-campus  student  enrollment.   The 
ratio,  now  17.l!l  at  College  Park,  reflects  a  predominance  of  the  undergrad- 
uate program.   Exceptions  to  this  criterion  are  to  be  found  in  agriculture 
extension  and  in  several  bureaus  and  institutes, but  the  percentage  which  these 
exceptions  constitute  is  relatively  small. 

Special  services  which  business  and  industrial  groups  expect,  which  the 
state  and  local  governments  request,  and  which  the  professions  require, esta- 
blish an  additional  basis  for  justifying  faculty  needs.   The  University  will 
be  in  a  position  to  expand  present  services,  including  its  continuing 
education  program,  only  as  this  additional  criterion  of  need  is  accepted. 

The  ratio  of  graduate  students  to  undergraduates  should  be  increased 
since  the  University  is  the  only  state-supported  institution  offering  the 
doctorate.   Similarly,  the  post-doctoral  opportunities  and  advanced  professional 
preparation  in  the  form  of  residents  in  Medicine  and  specialties  in  Dentistry 
befit  the  role  of  the  University.   These  developments  are  well  underway  but  such 
programs  make  maximum  demands  on  faculty  time  and  on  special  facilities.   The 
further  expansion  of  these  opportunities  cannot  be  realized  unless  they  receive 
direct  support. 

Central  services  must  be  brought  along  in  a  manner  which  fully  complements 
the  instructional,  research   and  service  programs.   The  library  holds  a  central 
position  in  the  further  development  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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A  recent  in-depth  study  of  the  library  needs  revealed  many  areas  of  serious 
shortages.  The  study  recommends  an  acquisition  rate  of  240,000  volumes  a 
year.   Newer  techniques  of  acquisition,  cataloging   and  circulation  must  be 
put  into  operation.   With  the  "explosion  of  knowledge"  most  keenly  felt  in 
the  form  of  publication,  information-retrieval  has  become  a  foremost  problem 
in  all  libraries.   The  extent  to  which  a  greatly  expanded  University  of 
Maryland  library  can  be  made  useful  to  other  units  of  the  State's  higher 
education  system  merits  serious  study. 

Computer  capability  is  essential  to  the  research  efforts  of  the 
University, and  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  instructional  program  as  well. 
We  now  stand  at  the  threshold  of  computer  science  development.   Further 
support  for  this  essential  facility  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the  basic 
"hardware"  which  has  a  rapid  obsolescence  factor, and  to  provide  the  user 
services  which  will  make  the  facility  optimally  useful. 

Professional  schools  typically  require  supervised  learning  experiences. 
The  greatest  single  facility  need  for  the  medical  arts  and  sciences  is  an 
adequate  "teaching"  hospital.   Present  programs  in  Medicine,  Nursing  and 
Dentistry  justify  a  hospital  in  the  1100-1200  bed  category.   Any  further 
expansion  of  these  schools,  particularly  the  School  of  Medicine,  will  be 
dependent  upon  additional  clinical  facilities.   The  College  of  Education 
has  reached  a  size  where  classroom  experiences  for  the  teaching  cadets 
represents  such  a  large  demand  that  the  usual  observation-practice  teaching 
structure  requires  extensive  remodeling. 

To  an  ever-increasing  extent,  faculty  members  chosen  to  hold  tenure 
rank  appointments  at  the  University  of  Maryland  will  need  to  be  persons 
capable  of  participating  in  the  graduate, as  well  as  in  the  undergraduate, 
program.   This  condition  becomes  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
University  faculty. 


Legal  Bases  for  the  University  and  its  Area  of  Operation 

By  an  Act  of  1920  which  formed  one  institution  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  (Baltimore)  and  the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture  (College 
Park),  the  charter  of  the  latter  became  the  basic  document  governing  the 
newly  created  University  of  Mary land. 1 


By  Act  of  1941,  Chap.  925,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  University  was 
designated  as  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland.   Cited  in 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
By-Laws,  Laws  and  Decisions,  (n.:p.  ,n.n. ) ,  1955,  p.  10. 
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This  charter  provides  the  legal  basis  for  the  present  role  and  scope  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  but,  also  specifies,  if  consistent  with  the 
basic  charter,  that  it  shall  succeed  to  the  powers,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions of  its  predecessor  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.    The  latter  reference, 
except  for  possible  elucidation  of  procedures,  such  as  the  use  of  the  seal, 
referred  primarily  to  the  educational  programs  in  medicine,  divinity,  law, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  offered  by  that  institution.^ 

The  Act  of  1916  provided  that  the  University's  "leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teaching  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  household  economics,  in  order  to  promote 
a  liberal  and  practical  education.'"^   This  Act  designated  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  the  State's  land-grant  college  and  assigned  to  it  all  powers, 
duties,  and  obligations  "in  connection  with,  or  by  reason  of  the  various 
and  several  Acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  enacted 
or  which  may  be  hereafter  enacted  in  relation  to  agricultural  colleges  and 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  instruc- 
tion and  extension  work  in  the  mechanic  arts."^ 

The  Merger  Act  of  1920,  in  effect,  united  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  professions,  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  (by  this  time, 
engineering),  and  home  economics  into  one  institution  designated  as  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

In  its  supervision  of  the  University,  the  Board  of  Regents  possesses 
powers  necessary  to  its  functions,  including  inter  alia,  the  power  to 
contract,  to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  in  the  corporate  name, 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal."   The  Board  is 
empowered  to  make  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  government 
of  the  institution,  to  establish  the  positions  and  fix  the  salaries  of  all 
department  heads,  professors,  teachers,  and  other  officers,  and  to  appoint 
the  President  of  the  University  who  acts  as  its  executive  head  and  chief 
administrative  officer. 


^  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

^  Acts  of  1812,  Chap.  159,  as  amended  by  Act  of  1882,   Chap.  88.   The 
latter  provided  for  degrees  or  certificates  in  "Dental  Surgery,  Pharmacy  or 
any  other  cognate  branch  or  department  of  Medical  Science."  Ibid . ,  pp.  16-17, 

^   Acts  of  1916,  Chap.  372,  Sec.  3,  Ibid. ,  pp.  16-17. 

5  Acts  of  1916,  Chap.  372,  Sec.  8,  Ibid. ,  p.  18.  The  Acts  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  referred  to  are  the  following:7  U.S.C.A.,  301-331,  341-348,  and  361- 
389  (a). 

^  Ibid. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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It  is  authorized  to  determine  and  regulate, with  the  advice  of  the  President, 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  University  and  give  general  direction  to 
its  work,  conferring  such  appropriate  degrees  as  it  may  determine  and 
prescribe .° 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  also  authorized  to  accept  gifts,  donations  or 
grants  from  any  "individual,  association,  society  or  corporation,  or  from 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  authorized  branch,  board,  commission, 
bureau,  agency,  division,  subdivision,  or  department  thereof. "9   It  is  on 
the  basis  of  this  authority  that  the  University  accepts  and  operates  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  grants  which  it  receives  for  research. 

In  1951, the  Board  of  Regents  received  legislative  authority  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  certain  buildings  and 
facilities  at  College  Park  and  Baltimore,  including  student  union  buildings, 
a  combination  physical  education  and  auditorium  building,  dormitories 
(undergraduate  and  graduate),  fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  and  student 
supply  stores.   The  legislation  provided  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by, and 
in  the  name  of, the  University,  without  constituting  State  indebtedness,  and 
for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  costs  of  the  projects.   Revenues 
received  from  use  and  operation  of  the  buildings  and  facilities  are  pledged 
to  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds. 10 

An  Act  of  1952,  generally  referred  to  as  the  "Autonomy  Act,"  extended 
the  Board's  powers  with  reference  to  the  University  to  cover  "all  the 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges  that  go  with  the  responsibility  of  management,' 
including  the  power  to  make  appointments  to  all  positions  at  the  University, 
with  the  further  provision  that  it  not  be  superseded  in  authority  by  any 
other  State  agency  in  the  management  of  the  institution's  affairs  with 
certain  exceptions . ^  These  exceptions  relate  mainly  to  the  control  of  the 
University's  income  and  disposition  of  its  surplus,  to  the  auditing  of 
expenditures,  to  the  continuance  of  the  merit  system  status  of  certain 
University  employees,  and  to  the  right  of  specified  State  officers  to  attend 
Board  meetings.   The  Board  is  required  by  this  Act  to  make  annual  reports 
to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  its  work  and  finances,  and  its  request 
for  State  appropriations  must  be  submitted  in  detail  to  the  Department  of 
Budget  and  Procurement . ^^ 


Q 

Ibid.  See  statement  on  the  structure  and  programs  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  a  list  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  University  and  the 
degrees  offered  through  each. 

^State  of  Maryland,  The  Annotated  Code  of  the  Public  General  Laws  of 
Maryland,  1957,  (Charlottesville,  Va.:  The  Michie  Company,  1957),  Art.  41 
Sec.  174.   Hereinafter  Code . 

lOlbid.,  pp.  32-33,  Art.  77,  Sec,  242-251.   In  1961,  this  authority  was 
extended  to  housing  for  graduate  students.  Sec.  259B. 

■'-•'■Art.  77,  Sec.  241(e).  Cited  in  By-Laws,  Laws  and  Decisions,  p. 20. 

^^Ibid. ,  Sees.  1-7. 
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The  University,  acting  through  the  Board  of  Regents,  has  used  its 
authority  to  establish  new  colleges  and  schools,  to  develop  new  curriculums 
and  to  grant  appropriate  degrees,  to  establish  new  centers  of  education,  to 
establish  and  expand  extension  education  and  services,  to  accept  gifts, 
donations,  and  research  grants,  and  the  like.   Except  as  noted  above,  the 
University  is  an  autonomous  entity  of  the  State,  and  the  proper  use  and 
retention  of  its  present  autonomy  is  the  touchstone  of  the  University's 
administrative  policies. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  also  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.   In  this 
capacity,  the  Board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  numerous  regula- 
tory laws  relating  to  the  fostering,  protection  and  development  of  agriculture 
within  the  State.   The  Board  has  general  supervision,  direction  and  control  of 
matters  surrounding  the  breeding,  raising,  marketing  of  livestock  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  affecting  the  same; 
and  of  the  raising,  distribution,  and  sale  of  farm,  orchard  and  nursery  pro- 
ducts, generally,  and  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects  affecting  the  same; 
of  the  preparation,  manufacture,  quality  analysis,  inspection  control  and 
distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  animal  feeds,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
agricultural  lime,  agricultural  and  horticultural  chemicals;  and  of  biological 
products .  ■'■3 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  functions  largely  through  administrative 
agencies  designated  as  such  by  law,  principal  among  which  are  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Markets  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Service,  the  State  Inspection  and  Regulatory  Service,  the 
Seed  and  Dairy  Inspection  Services,  the  State  Department  of  Drainage  and  the 
the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures.   The  nature  and  extent  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion work  done  by  the  University  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  pursuant 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended. ^^ 


Academic  Structure  and  Programs  of  the  University  of  Maryland 

Presently  the  University  of  Maryland  is  comprised  of  sixteen  schools  and 
colleges.   They  are: 

Agriculture 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Business  and  Public  Administration 

Education 
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Ibid.,  Art.  66C,  Sees.  52-55,  64-83,  104-110,  412-485;  Art.  48,  Sees.  9- 


110,  116-166,  184-199;  Art.  43,  Sees.  569-597;  Art  97,  Sees.  37-61,  71-83. 

^■^16  U.S.C.A.,  See.  590,  as  detailed  in  Art.  66C  of  the  Code,  See.  84,  et  sec 
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Engineering 

Home  Economics 

Library  Science  (opened  in  September,  1965) 

Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Health 

University  College  (adult  programs,  extension  education,  overseas) 

Graduate  School 

Dentistry 

Law 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Social  Work 

Other  selected  measures  of  scope  are  these: 

Maryland  State  College  is  a  division  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
having  a  President,  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  its  chief 
administrative  officer.   Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees  are  offered.   The  former  subsumes  agricultural  education, 
general  agriculture,  home  economics,  mechanic  arts,  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  mathematics,  physical  education,  general 
business   and  business  education.   The  latter  permits  concentra- 
tions in  English,  history,  mathematics,  music,  social  science  and 
sociology. 

A  new  campus  located  in  Catonsville  and  generally  referred  to  as 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County  (UMBC)  is  scheduled  to 
begin  its  operation  in  September,  1966. 

In  the  most  recent  year  of  experience  (FY  64)  the  University  of 
Maryland  awarded  2,819  baccalaureate  degrees,  517  master's 
degrees,  265  first  professional  degrees  (Medicine,  Law,  Dentistry), 
and  106  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  degrees.   Doctorates  in  FY  65  rose  to  177. 

An  extensive  off-campus  degree  oriented  program  is  administered 
through  University  College.   Last  year, courses  were  offered  at 
56  centers  in  Maryland  and  on  the  College  Park  campus  during  the 
evening  hours.   There  were  28,513  course  enrollments  with  approxi- 
mately 13,448  students  enrolled. 

An  overseas  operation  is  now  in  its  sixteenth  year, and  currently 
serves  American  military  personnel  and  their  dependents  stationed 
in  24  countries.   The  most  recent  figures  on  the  overseas  program 
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(FY  64)  reveal  64,280  course  enrollments.   Both  of  the  above 
programs  are  fully  self-supporting. 

A  six-week, eight-week  summer  session  offers  a  cross  section 
of  the  College  Park  instructional  program.   Currently, 7, 709 
students  are  enrolled  in  the  regular  daytime  program.   The 
summer  session  instructional  program  is  self-supporting. 

Systematic  continuing  education  programs  are  sponsored  by 
the   Schools  of  Medicine  and  Law, and  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  the  School  of  Dentistry.   Numerous  short-duration 
educational  institutes  and  conferences  are  conducted  for  a 
wide  variety  of  groups ^principally  through  University  College. 

Supported  research  activity  for  the  FY  64  amounted  to 
$13,876,582.   All  research  grants  and  contracts  are  of  an 
unrestricted  nature, and  both  their  pursuit  and  their  findings 
are  available  to  students  and  to  all  other  interested  persons. 
There  is  no  "secret"  research  in  process.   This  research  acti- 
vity has  made  possible  a  comprehensive  graduate  program  by 
yielding  student  stipends  (graduate  research  assistants),  by 
providing  many  high  cost  facilities,  and  by  underwriting 
certain  operating  costs. 

Central  service  facilities  are  fundamental  to  the  operating 
program.   Examples  of  these  facilities  are  the  Hospital,  the 
Libraries,  the  Computer  Science  Center   and  the  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

Background 

Responding  to  a  long-felt  need,  the  University  first  undertook  in  1957 
to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  School  of  Architecture.   This 
coincided  with  a  study  at  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  (SREB)  on 
the  same  subject.   A  "Preliminary  Report  for  Establishment  of  a  School  of 
Architecture  at  the  University  of  Maryland,"  by  A.  H.  Maclntire,  was  pre- 
sented in  October,  1961.   In  1963,  a  special  committee  of  the  University 
Faculty  Senate  reported  the  results  of  a  study  it  had  conducted  on  the  question, 
concluding  in  a  recommendation  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Architecture,   The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Faculty  Senate  Committee 
were  supported  by  the  report  of  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  issued  in  August  of  1964.   At  the  request  of  the 
University  and  its  President,  Dr.  Elkins,  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education  undertook  to  evaluate  its  proposal  in  the  light  of  its  responsibility 
to  make  "impartial  study  of  (the  State's)  programs  of  higher  education"  and  its 
statutory  duty  to  investigate  "the  needs  throughout  the  State  for  .  ,  .  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training"  and  to  present  "recommendations  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  location  of  new  facilities  and  programs."  The  proposal  of 
the  University,  with  appropriate  supporting  material,  was  then  referred  to 
the  Council's  Policy  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  Institutions  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council.   In  considering  this  proposal,  the  Committee  felt 
it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  considerable  study  had 
already  been  made  on  this  subject  over  a  long  period  of  time.   The  Committee 
also  took  into  account  the  several  favorable  statements  offered  on  this  pro- 
posal by  various  independent  groups  concerned  with  architecture  in  Maryland, 
which  statements  are  included  in  the  University's  proposal. 

Conclusions 

The  Policy  Committee,  having  reviewed  the  proposal  of  the  University  and 
the  supporting  material  submitted  to  it,  bases  its  recommendation  to  the  Council 
upon  the  following  considerations: 

Need:     in  the  foreaeeabla  future,  Maryland  will  continue  to  exceed  most  other 
states  in  construction  activity  and  in  the  growth  of  this  activity,  as  its 
population,  economy,  and  standard  of  living  expand  considerably  above  the 
national  average.   This  growth  will  necessarily  result  in  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  services  of  qualified  architects  in  the  State.   Furthermore,  if  Maryland's 
physical  growth  is  to  avoid  economic  and  aesthetic  misfortunes,  the  architects 
retained  must  be  of  high  quality  and,  hence,  of  good  training. 

Present  Sources:   At  the  present  time,  Maryland  provides  no  educational  facilities, 
public  or  private,  for  accredited  professional  education  in  architecture  and 
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related  fields.   To  comply  with  State  standards  for  Architectural  Registration, 
therefore,  those  persons  wishing  to  practice  architecture  in  Maryland  must 
necessarily  be  trained  in  other  states.   Consequently,  for  its  architectural 
development,  Maryland  is  dependent  upon  the  facilities  of  these  other  states. 
Probably  because  of  the  difficulties  and  expenses  attendant  upon  out-of-state 
education,  and  the  increased  likelihood  that  departing  students  will  not  return, 
Maryland  is  "one  of  the  two  states  which  fell  behind  in  the  nvimber  of  architects 
proportionate  to  the  physical  urban  growth."   Present  State  sources,  in  other 
words,  have  not  been  adequate  to  meet  Maryland's  architectural  needs. 

Educational  Opportunity:      Correlative  to  the  unmet  needs  of  the  State  for 
architects  are  the  unmet  needs  of  Maryland  students  who  might  wish  to  enter 
this  profession.   The  cost  of  out-of-state  education  -  -  -  including  costs 
beyond  tuition  and  fees  -  -  -  is  considerably  above  that  for  in-state  education, 
whatever  the  field.  That  architectural  students  from  Maryland  should  be  denied 
the  same  advantages  of  in-state  education  provided  for  other  professional  students 
is  difficult  to  justify.   The  presence  at  this  time  of  122  Maryland  students  in 
out-of-state  schools  of  architecture  indicates  an  even  greater  number  who  might 
profit  from  in-state  facilities,  were  they  available. 

Es tab Ushment:      The  University  of  Maryland,  with  its  heavy  responsibility  in 
public  professional  training  generally,  is  the  logical  public  institution  to 
undertake  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Architecture.   The  College  Park 
Campus  is  the  logical  site  for  the  school,  because  of  the  tie-ins  possible  with 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  proximity 
of  the  main  University  Library. 

Support:       The  cost  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture would  not  be  so  great  as  to  affect  detrimentally  either  present  programs 
of  the  University  or  other  anticipated  developments.   In  allocating  the  resources 
of  the  University,  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Architecture  merits  a  high 
priority. 

Recommendation 


The  Policy  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  Institutions  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Education  recommends  that  the  Council  advise  favorably  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  University  of  Maryland  for  the  establishment  of  a  School 
of  Architecture  at  its  College  Park  Campus. 
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ROLE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE 
STATE  COLLEGES  IN  MARYLAND 

The  State  Colleges  in  Maryland,  like  those  in  most  other  states,  were 
not  originally  created  as  state  colleges.   They  evolved  into  that  status  at 
the  direction  of  the  Legislature  and  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  of 
the  State.   Most  of  them  had  been  teachers  colleges  and  before  that,  normal 
schools.   One  had  previously  been  a  private,  predominantly  Negro  college. 

The  pattern  of  evolution  of  Maryland's  State  Colleges  is  in  harmony  with 
what  has  occurred  during  the  past  several  decades  all  over  the  country.   Today, 
in  the  more  than  two  thousand  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country,  over 
five  million  students  are  enrolled--a  number  greater  than  those  attending  high 
school  in  the  early  nineteen  thirties.   Over  one  million  of  these  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  more  than  two  hundred  state  colleges.  More  than  a  score  of 
these  colleges  have  evolved,  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  into  state  univer- 
sities. 

As  the  land  grant  colleges  and  state  universities  were  developed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion, the  state  colleges  have  emerged  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  serve  the  needs  of  a  still  more  rapidly  developing  civilization.   In 
several  states  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  state  colleges  exceeds 
the  number  attending  the  major  state  university. 

By  legislative  mandate,  Bowie,  Coppin,  Frostburg,  Salisbury,  and  Towson, 
formerly  teachers  colleges  and  now  State  Colleges,  are  enjoined  to  develop 
programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences  while  retaining  an  effective  program  in 
teacher  education,  and  several  of  them  are  rapidly  achieving  that  goal.  Morgan 
State  College  already  has  a  diversified  program  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as 
well  as  in  teacher  education. 

A  strong  program  in  the  arts  and  sciences  does  not  negate  the  presence 
or  desirability  of  offerings  that  have  a  professional  purpose.   The  vast  major- 
ity of  students  seeking  a  college  education  in  America  have  a  vocational  end 
in  mind.   For  some,  that  end  may  be  reached  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  bacca- 
laureate program,  for  example,  teaching,  nursing  or  engineering.   For  others, 
the  four-year  program  in  the  arts  and  sciences  constitutes  a  pre-professional 
program  leading  on  to  graduate  work  in  post-graduate  professional  schools-- 
for  example,  medicine,  the  ministry,  social  work,  law. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  college  graduate  be  a  liberally  educated 
person.   But  it  is  also  realistic  to  recognize  that  for  most  college  students 
vocational  interests  are  important.  While  the  state  university  will  have,  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  a  preponderance  of  the  programs  that  are  offered  in 
post-baccalaureate  schools  or  colleges,  the  state  colleges  should  develop  in 
their  undergraduate  program  the  pre-professional  offerings  that  will  form  a 
base  for  later  graduate  work.   Some  of  them  will  also  develop  baccalaureate 
programs  in  certain  professional  fields.   As  Governor  Tawes  said  in  a  recent 
commencement  address  at  one  of  the  state  colleges,  "It  is  the  role  of  the  state 
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colleges  to  satisfy  the  educational  aspirations  and  interests  of  the  students 
in  their  areas,  whether  these  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  teaching,  or  in 
business,  journalism,  library  work,  social  work,  science,  law,  medicine,  or 
other  fields." 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  accurately  at  the  present  time  the  future 
demands  that  are  likely  to  come  to  the  state  colleges  for  the  introduction  of 
new  programs,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  such  demands.   It  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  of  the  colleges  to  be  constantly  alert  to  new  needs,  new  demands, 
new  fields  in  which  they  might  logically  be  of  service. 

Along  with  the  increasing  demand  for  a  college  education  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  young  people,  there  is  also  an  increasing  desire  and  need  for  some 
work  beyond  the  baccalaureate  level.   The  steadily  increasing  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  every  professional  field  is  leading  to  more  demands  for  at  least  a 
year  of  graduate  work  in  such  fields  as  teaching  and  business  administration. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  state 
colleges  for  any  offerings  beyond  the  Master's  level,  but  there  is  a  real 
service  to  be  rendered  in  providing  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master's 
degree.   Some  of  the  colleges  are  already  offering  approved  graduate  work  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  need  for  increasing  variety  in  these  offerings  as  faculty 
and  facilities  become  available. 

In  summarizing  below  the  role  and  scope  of  the  state  colleges,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  these  institutions  represent  one  phase  of  the  tri-partite 
organization  of  higher  education  adopted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature, 
the  other  two  phases  being  the  junior  or  community  colleges  and  the  state 
university.   The  state  colleges  will  give  particular  attention  to  accepting 
those  students  who  have  previously  attended  the  community  colleges  and  will 
seek  cooperative  relationships  with  those  colleges.   They  will  also  maintain 
close  relationship  with  the  state  university — the  institution  which  many 
students  from  the  state  colleges  will  later  attend. 

The  role  and  scope  of  the  Maryland  State  Colleges  may  be  listed  as 
follows: 

Role 

These  colleges  exist  to  provide  a  quality  program  of  higher 
education  at  a  moderate  cost  to  students  who  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  college  work. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  faculty  members  will  engage  in 
research  or  other  scholarly  activity,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  the  State  Colleges  are  essentially  institutions  for 
providing  instructions.   Research  and  other  scholarly  activity 
can  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 

Each  of  the  colleges  will  seek  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  academic 
and  cultural  leadership  in  the  community. 
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Each  of  the  colleges  will  develop  programs  of  cooperating  with 
nearby  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  to  better  utilize 
each  institution's  resources  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 

Although  the  majority  of  their  students  will  naturally  come  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  colleges  will  admit  students 
from  other  states  and  from  other  countries.   A  maximum  of  twenty 
percent  of  out-of-state  students  is  suggested. 


Scope 

The  colleges  will  offer  a  variety  of  undergraduate  programs  in 
terms  of  their  resources,  their  traditions  and  the  needs  of  the 
area  in  which  they  are  located. 

They  will  continue  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Each  of  the  institutions  will  be  continuously  alert  to  the  needs 
of  its  community  and  its  clientele,  formulating  and  developing 
new  programs  as  the  need  arises  and  as  facilities  and  personnel 
are  provided.   These  programs  may  be  in  the  area  of  the  traditional 
liberal  arts  or  in  various  fields  of  teacher  education.   They  may 
also  be  in  such  professional  fields  as  business,  journalism,  nursing, 
social  service,  medical  technology  or  urban  studies. 

While  the  bulk  of  their  offerings  will  be  on  the  undergraduate  level, 
some  of  the  colleges  will  offer  graduate  work  in  various  appropriate 
fields,  leading  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Each  of  the  institutions  will  develop  evening  programs,  summer  pro- 
grams, and  other  types  of  service  programs  in  terms  of  community  needs 
and  desires. 

As  enrollment  pressures  increase,  the  State  Colleges  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accommodate  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  Maryland 
youth  seeking  a  college  education. 
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ROLE  AND  SCOPE  OF 
COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN  MARYLAND 


Preface 


Two  years  of  college  may  soon  become  the  nation's  goal  of  universal 
educational  opportunity  for  every  citizen.   Foremost  in  this  development  is 
the  growth  of  two-year  institutions  variously  known  as  community  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  two-year  branches  of  senior 
colleges  and  universities.   More  than  half  of  the  new  higher  education  insti- 
tutions established  in  the  United  States  in  1964  were  two-year  colleges. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  reports  that  "the  emergence  of  the  junior 
(community)  college  is  possibly  the  most  important  development  in  American 
higher  education  in  the  past  quarter  century.   If  this  movement  results  in 
the  addition  of  two  years  to  the  duration  of  education  for  the  average 
American,  its  importance  will  lie  in  the  enlargement  of  the  educational 
expectation  common  to  every  individual  who  lives  in  America's  democracy." 

After  World  War  II,  eleven  community  colleges  were  established  in 
Maryland,  eight  of  them  since  1957.   At  least  four  more  are  planned  in  the 
next  three  years.   Although  the  community  college  is  a  relatively  new  insti- 
tution in  Maryland,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  tri-partite  organization 
of  higher  education  adopted  by  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  in  1961. 

Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes,  in  a  message  at  the  1963  Dedication  Ceremon- 
ies of  one  of  the  community  college's  campuses,  stated: 

The  success  of  this  tri-partite  approach  to  the  problem 
of  higher  education  will  depend  largely  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  each  of  its  parts.   Quite  naturally,  we  in  Maryland 
are  relying  heavily  upon  the  community  colleges  which,  from 
my  point  of  view,  represent  the  best  means  of  achieving 
higher  education  of  the  best  quality  with  the  least  financial 
burden. 


Role 

The  role  of  the  community  college  is  to  provide  a  diversified  oppor- 
tunity for  education  beyond  the  high  school  for  everyone  who  desires  and 
can  profit  from  it. 

Full  implementation  of  this  mission  requires  the  following  features: 

Accessibility:      community  college  services  will  be  provided  to  the 
citizenry  of  every  part  of  the  State.   Either  the  institution  will  be 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance,  or  in  areas  of  limited  popula- 
tion, the  State  may  provide  other  means  to  insure  this  community  college 
opportunity. 
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Shaved  Cost:     Local  initiative  and  financial  support  is  vital  to 
the  provision  of  education  programs  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
local  community.   However,  both  the  cost  to  the  student  for  the 
education  and  the  cost  to  the  community  for  capital  and  operating 
expenditures  must  be  supported  adequately  by  State  contribution. 

Associated  Degree  Programs:     The  Associate  Degree  is  recognized  as 
the  measure  of  successful  accomplishment  of  a  prescribed  collegiate 
program  of  studies  usually  completed  within  a  two-year  period. 
While  there  are  extensive  differences  in  the  educational  needs 
among  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  there  are  many  needs 
of  a  statewide  nature.   Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  the  mission  of  the 
community  college  that  adequate  programs  be  planned  to  meet  both 
local  and  specific  State  needs. 

"Open  Door"  Admissions  Policies:  The  community  College,  because  of 

its  accessibility  and  low  cost  to  the  student,  now  offers  to  every 
qualified  young  person  the  chance  to  further  his  education.   This  is 
indeed  a  new  vista  in  the  application  of  the  democratic  credo  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  standards  for  admission  to  the  Community  Colleges  are  relatively 
flexible,  but  the  standards  for  graduation  are  consistent  with 
similar  programs  in  the  four-year  institutions  to  which  many  students 
transfer.   In  effect,  the  Community  College   acts  as  a  "distributive 
agency"  for   those  who  are  interested  in  college  and  whose  past 
records  and  future  goals  are  uncertain.   And  these  students  can  ex- 
plore college  work  at  minimum  financial  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and 
maximum  opportunity  for  the  students. 

It  provides  a  meaningful  rounding  out  of  education  by  providing  a 
coherent  program  and  an  honorable  terminus  for  many  who  would  other- 
wise drop  out.   In  others  it  offers  a  two-year  period  of  growth  which 
may  motivate  them  toward  continuing  academic  and  professional  education. 
The  program  is  broad  and  varied  enough  to  meet  not  only  the  needs  of 
the  state  and  nation,  but  also  to  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  self- 
fulfillment  . 

Community  Service:  in   its  commitment  to  the  "open  door"  philosophy, 
that  is,  its  intention  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  all 
who  desire  and  can  profit  from  further  education,  the  Community  College, 
of  necessity,  must  provide  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  educational  needs 
and  a  wide  range  of  student  abilities.   To  accomplish  this  momentous 
task,  the  Community  College  must,  through  a  professional  counseling  staff, 
provide  education,  vocational  and  personal  guidance  services.   Thus,  in 
its  special  concern  for  the  student,  the  Community  College,  through  the 
counseling  procedure,  promotes  selective  programming  into  educational 
areas  commensurate  with  individual  ability,  interest  and  goal;  guidance 
during  student  educational  experiences;  and  assistance  with  occupational 
placement  at  program  completion. 

Community  Service: a   "community"  college  will  serve  other  segments  of 
its  community  in  all  matters  appropriate  to  its  functions.   For  example: 
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in  continuing  education  for  adults  of  the  community,  in  re-education, 
in  occupational  upgrading,  in  cultural  services,  and  in  non-credit 
programs  for  which  the  need  has  been  demonstrated. 

Thus,  its  material  and  intellectual  resources  are  drawn  upon  and  in 
many  areas  the  community  college  becomes  the  focal  point  for  cultural, 
political  and  socio-economic  growth  of  the  community. 

Scope 

Specifically,  the  community  college  scope  of  operation,  as  spelled 
out  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  it  that  of: 

Offering  at  least  one  two-year  program  of  post  high  school  education 
and  performing  one  or  more  of  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Offering  terminal  vocational,  technical  and  semi-professional 
programs; 

(2)  Offering  terminal  non-technical  programs;  or 

(3)  Offering  the  equivalent  of  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
college  work. 

Program 

Occupational:     The  first  major  function,  as  prescribed  by  law,  relates 
to  the  many  vocational,  technical  and  semi-professional  programs  which 
require  more  than  a  high  school  diploma  yet  less  than  a  baccalaureate 
degree.   These  programs  help  prepare  students  to  become  electronic 
technicians;  library  and  teaching  aides;  medical,  legal  and  technical 
secretaries;  chemical,  biological  and  medical  technicians;  registered 
nurses;  merchandising  and  business  junior  executives;  and  a  whole  host 
of  semi-professional  workers  who  provide  essential  services  in  the 
technological  age  in  which  we  live.   Indeed,  for  every  job  that  requires 
at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  there  are  four  or  five  jobs  that  require 
the   type  of  training  represented  by  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree.   The 
community  college  sees  as  one  of  its  vital  purposes  the  education  and 
training  of  such  persons. 

Continuing  Education:     These  programs  focus  on  education  beyond  the 
high  school,  principally  for  adults.   Among  these  are  programs  which 
permit  adults  whose  college  education  has  been  interrupted  to  resume 
their  higher  education  objectives.   Such  programs  do  not  vary  markedly 
from  the  regular  transfer  or  technical  curricula. 

Some  adults  seek  those  opportunities  which  will  improve  their  present 
job  competence  or  provide  retraining  to  prepare  them  for  new  occupa- 
tions.  The  community  -  junior  college  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important 
role  in  meeting  this  kind  of  continuing  education  need. 
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Other  adults  profit  from  programs  which  do  not  necessarily  have 
vocational  objectives.   The  community  -  junior  college  offers  these 
adults  courses  of  a  general  cultural  or  special  interest  nature, 
designed  to  enrich  their  lives  and  broaden  their  educational  exper- 
iences . 

Transfer  or  College  Parallel:    These  programs  include  professional 
and/or  liberal  arts  courses,  equivalent  to  those  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  at  a  four-year  college  or  university. 
Qualified  graduates  of  these  programs  are  eligible  to  transfer  to  the 
third  year  of  a  four-year  institution  and  to  pursue  studies  leading 
to  the  baccalaureate  and  higher  degrees. 

Guidance  Services:      in  addition  to  the  above  programs  which  are 
specifically  mentioned  by  law,  the  very  name  "community  college" 
implies  that  the  college  shall  provide  the  leadership  and  the  facili- 
ties in  response  to  local  needs  of  industry,  business  and  government. 
Furthermore,  the  community  college  faculty  provides  an  extension  of 
the  curriculum  to  the  community  through  a  variety  of  educational  and 
cultural  programs  unrelated  to  the  Associate  Degree.   By  so  doing,  it 
helps  raise  the  educational,  cultural  and  social  level  of  the  community. 


Conclusion 


The  community  colleges  in  Maryland  are  already  playing  a  significant 
role  as  one  views  the  community  college  trends  nationally,  the  State's  educa- 
tional resources  and  the  local  community  needs.   As  the  future  master  plan 
for  education  in  Maryland  crystallizes,  these  comprehensive  community  colleges 
stand  ready  to  assure,  as  the  Governor  has  said,  "that  Maryland  will  meet  its 
educational  responsibilities  to  the  Youth  of  the  State." 
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NATIONAL  DEV^ELOPMENTS  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ROLE,  SCOPE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr. ,  Executive  Director 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 


The  probability  of  community  and  junior  colleges  assuming  a  major  role 
in  American  higher  education  now  and  in  the  years  ahead  is  "probable"  no  longer; 
community  colleges  are  unquestionable  facts  of  life  on  the  American  educational 
scene.   This  member  of  the  subcommittee  has  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of 
observing,  from  a  national  vantage  point,  the  consistent  and  continuing  growth 
of  these  institutions  and  their  educational  effectiveness. 

Despite  the  Association's  access  to  the  most  up-to-date  data  available 
regarding  the  number  and  enrollments  of  these  colleges,  estimates  and  projections 
of  further  growth  will  doubtless  be  proven  conservative.   We  have  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  new  two-year  colleges  each 
year  since  1960;  our  1964  enrollments  exceeded  1,000,000  full-time  and  part-time 
students;  already  in  some  states  well  over  507o  of  all  the  undergraduates  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  enrolled  in  junior  and  community  colleges. 
Firmly  fixed  dates  of  establishment  for  new  institutions  have  been  set  as  far 
ahead  as  1967.   With  little  hesitation,  we  feel  safe  in  stating  that  enroll- 
ments in  junior  and  community  colleges  will  reach  no  less  than  2,000,000  students 
by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  that  the  present  700-plus  number  of  community 
colleges  will  rise  to  at  least  800  or  more  at  that  time,  ' 

Leadership  in  junior  college  development  among  the  states  has  been 
uneven,  with  some  states,  notably  California,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Texas  taking 
the  lead.   Yet,  within  the  last  few  years,  other  states  have  moved  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  exerting  impressive  leadership  of  their  own  -  leadership  in  recogni- 
zing the  key  need  for  community  colleges  within  the  state,  making  legal  provi- 
sions for  them,  and  developing  sound  policies  for  their  coordination,  finance, 
and  identity  within  the  state's  total  educational  framework. 

Examples  of  states  in  this  latter  category  include  Illinois,  Arizona, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Michigan,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Hawaii, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas.   The  entire  matter  of  the  role  of  the  cominunity  college 
is  under  intensive  study  in  numerous  other  states,  including  Kansas,  Virginia, 
Iowa,  Georgia,  and  currently  the  State  of  Maryland. 

For  obvious  political,  financial,  and  educational  reasons,  patterns 
adopted  by  the  states  vary  extensively.   Nevertheless,  given  this  diversity, 
there  are  enough  and  workable  modus  operandi  in  each  state  to  provide  the  State 
of  Maryland  significant  options  in  its  own  examination  of  the  role,  scope  and 
future  of  its  community  colleges.   Thus,  in  lieu  of  offering  specific  recommen- 
dations in  the  case  of  Maryland,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  suggest  those 
elements  which  reflect  the  most  successful  organizational  pattern  in  several  of 
the  states,  each  having  implications  for  permissive  options  for  Maryland,  which 
carry  desirable  implications  for  major  changes  in  Maryland's  present  pattern 
respecting  community  colleges  in  the  state.  y 
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1.  Nationally,  the  trend  and  pattern  is  definitely  one  giving  greater  autonomy, 
administrative  and  fiscal  independence  to  the  community  college  on  the  local 
level . 

2.  The  legal  separation  of  the  junior  college  from  the  control  of  the  local 
board  of  education  which  administers  the  K-12  program,  and  the  creation  of  an 
independent  junior  college  district  with  its  own  taxing  authority  and 
Board  of  Directors  are  two  examples  of  these  developments. 

3.  Even  in  those  states  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  legal  machinery  to  effect 
such  separation,  or  creation  of  independent  junior  college  districts,  community 
college  advisory  councils  have  been  established  to  assist  the  local  board  of 
education  in  determining  policy  matters  affecting  these  institutions,  with  the 
result  that  local  boards  of  education  increasingly  look  to  the  advisory  councils 
as  quasi- junior  college  boards,  and  rely  heavily  on  their  counsel  and  recommen- 
dations. 

4.  Complementing  these  developments  on  the  local  level  are  comparable  increased 
and  definitive  attention  to  junior  college  problems  at  the  state  level. 

5.  The  most  common  state-level  junior  college  organizational  and  operational 
patterns  are : 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Junior  Colleges,  distinctly 
separate  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  members 
of  these  State  Boards  of  Junior  Colleges  are  normally  lay  persons 
appointed  either  by  the  governor  or  the  legislature.   The  Board  is 
allocated  funds  to  employ  a  full-time  professional  staff  to  carry 
out  state-wide  coordination  of  the  junior  college  system  in  the 
state,  approve  curriculums,  and  provide  mechanisms  for  formal 
recognition  of  establishment  and  state  accreditation. 

b.  The  creation  within  a  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  a 
separate  bureau  or  division  of  community  colleges,  having  commen- 
surate status  with  other  divisions  within  the  department.   The  chief 
administrative  officer  of  such  a  division  normally  reporting  directly 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  to  his  immediate 
Associate  Superintendent. 

c.  In  certain  states  where  the  community  colleges  are  part  of  a  state 
university  system,  there  has  been  established  the  office  of  Executive 
Dean  of  Two-Year  Colleges  at  the  state  level,  with  responsibilities 
similar  to  (a)  and  (b)  above.   The  Executive  Dean  reports  directly  to 
the  President  of  the  State  University  and  through  him  to  a  two-year 
college  committee  of  the  State  University's  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  organizational  patterns  described  here  have  normally  been  "upward- 
evolutionary"  processes.   In  essence,  this  has  meant  an  initial  strenghtening  of 
services  and  attention  to  community  college  problems  at  the  local  level.   It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  a  few  states  the  process  has  been  reversed. 
In  these  instances,  lack  of  local  initiative  has  spurred  action  on  the  state  level 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  upgrading  of  the  states'  community  college  system. 

In  summary,  the  following  are  general  principles  for  all  states  consider- 
ing the  role  and  scope  of  the  junior  community  college: 
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1.  It  must  be  clear  in  law,  in  fact,  and  in  operation  that  the  community 
college  is  an  equal  peer-partner  with  other  segments  of  higher  education 
in  the  state. 

2.  Specific  concentration  on,  as  distinct  from  diffuse  and  cursory  attention 
to,  junior  college  development  is  definitely  required  at  the  state  level, 
regardless  of  the  particular  pattern  adopted. 

3.  The  emergence  of  the  junior  college  as  an  integral  part  of  higher  education 
cannot  be  fully  accomplished  until  such  institutions  are  given  both  inde- 
pendent authority  and  identity  at  the  local  level,  and  are  perceived  and 
supported  by  the  community  served  as  post-secondary  collegiate  entities  in 
their  own  right. 

While  Maryland  may  well  be  guided  by  the  several  options  described  in 
this  brief  paper,  the  State  should  be  cognizant  of  these  principles  regardless 
of  the  options  selected. 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  GOVERNANCE  OF 
MARYLAND'S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Christopher  Rhines,  Staff  Associate 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


I.   The  Conununity  College  Movement 

The  history  of  the  two-year  college  in  America  dates  from  1835,  with 
the  establishment  of  Monticello  College  in  Illinois.  The  first  public  two-year 
college  was  established  also  in  Illinois,  in  1901.  These  were,  however,  isola- 
ted instances.  Nothing  which  could  legitimately  be  termed  a  "two-year  college 
movement"  is  to  be  seen  before  the  second  quarter  of  this  century.  Many  of  the 
earlier  two-year  colleges  failed,  or  became  incorporated  into  four-year  or  uni- 
versity institutions.  And,  as  another  factor,  the  three  and  four  year  high 
school  did  not  become  a  stabilized  institutional  form  until  the  mid  1920 's. 

The  two-year  college  movement  is  actually  two  quite  separate  movements. 
The  earlier  development  centered  around  private  institutions,  which  offered  two- 
year  programs  of  either  (1)  traditional  liberal  education,  on  a  "finishing  school" 
basis  or  (2)  vocationally-oriented  training,  typically  in  education  or  a  particu- 
lar technical  field.   Until  World  War  II,  the  majority  of  the  country's  two-year 
colleges  -  -  although  not  of  their  students  -  -  were  private  rather  than  public. 

While  the  number  of  private  two-year  colleges  has  remained  constant  in 
the  last  decade  and  a  half,  after  peaking  around  World  War  II,  the  number  of  pub- 
lic two-year  colleges  has  been  steadily  increasing.   There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.   In  the  first  place,  the  trend  among  public  universities  has  been  to- 
ward increased  emphasis  "on  the  top",  that  is,  in  their  specialized  programs  at 
the  graduate  and  professional  level.   This  has  also  involved  a  heavier  emphasis 
on  undergraduate  specialization,  which  occurs  in  the  junior  and  senior  college 
years.   While  not  foresaken  in  this  shift,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  have 
not  received  equivalent  attention.   Second,  the  years  since  World  War  II  have 
seen  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Americans  who  wish  to  attend 
college.   This  is  due  partly  to  the  growth  of  the  whole  population.   It  also  re- 
flects an  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  the  population  seeking  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level.   The  latter  increase,  in  turn,  is  due  to  a  host  of  factors, 
including  increasing  technical  specialization  in  employment  patterns,  programs 
for  veterans  and  an  increase  in  the  general  standard  of  living  leading  to  in- 
creased resources  of  personal  income  and  time  which  can  be  applied  to  higher 
education.   This  explosion  of  the  college  population  is  quite  beyond  the  poten- 
tial expansion  of  public  four-year  and  university  institutions  given  the  de- 
sires of  the  latter  to  concentrate  on  upper-level  programs.   However,  much  more 
has  been  necessary. 
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For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  public  junior  college  has  been  the  logi- 
cal institution  to  undertake  the  greatest  expansion.   Much  of  the  pressure  stems 
from  students  who  in  previous  generations  would  not  have  attended  any  college, 
and  whose  college  goals  are  often  outside  the  traditional  four-year  college  frame- 
work.  Many  determine  not  to  continue  for  a  full  four  years.   Many  seek  only  spe- 
cialized vocational  training.   Furthermore,  since  these  "new"  college-oriented 
students  are  generally  from  a  lower  socio-economic  level  than  the  traditional  stu- 
dent of  the  past,  they  are  better  served  by  low-cost  education  on  a  commuting  basis. 
For  the  same  reason,  many  continue  to  work  while  attending  school,  and  thus  require 
a  flexible  program  wTiich  offers  part-time  study.   This  great  diversity  of  personal 
student  needs  has  led  to  the  development  of  the  "comprehensive"  community  college. 

The  growth  of  the  public  junior  college  movement  has  been,  to  say  the 
least,  notable.   In  1900,  eight  private  institutions  enrolled  but  a  handful  of 
students.  Today,  almost  750  junior  colleges  enroll  more  than  a  million  students, 
of  whom  more  than  ninety  per  cent  are  in  public  institutions.   Most  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  community  colleges,  that  is,  community-oriented,  community-controlled, 
and  at  least  partially  community-financed. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  two-year  college  movement  -  -  and  particularly 
of  the  public  community  college  -  -  has  involved  certain  consequences  which  have 
shaped  the  present  character  of  these  institutions.   Perhaps  most  important  has 
been  the  relationship  established  in  many  states  between  the  colleges  and  the  pub- 
lic system  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.   Even  before  the  movement  began 
on  a  large  scale,  many  of  the  colleges  were  established  essentially  as  extensions 
of  secondary  education  which  had  not,  at  this  time,  taken  its  present  definitive 
shape-      In  some  areas  the  junior  college  constituted  a  four-year  institution, 
beginning  with  what  is  today  the  eleventh  year  of  education,  the  high  school  "ju- 
nior year".  With  the  general  adoption  of  the  1-12  or  K-12  pattern  of  elementary- 
secondary  public  education,  the  four-year  junior  college  has  virtually  disappeared 
as  a  significant  pattern.   Other  factors,  however,  have  exerted  and  continue  to 
exert  pressure  for  establishment  of  community  colleges  as  an  extension  of  the  pub- 
lic secondary  schools.   Particularly  where  pressure  has  existed  for  the  rapid 
establishment  of  community  colleges,  the  public  school  system  has  been  utilized 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  had  available  established  resources,  in  experi- 
enced administrative  staff,  teaching  personnel,  and  in  facilities.   This  has  had 
the  great  advantage  of  allowing  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  community 
colleges  on  time  schedules  and  on  budgets  which  would  otherwise  have  been  far  from 
adequate.   It  has  also  meant,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  new  communi- 
ty colleges  operated  out  of  other  public  school  buildings,  either  sharing  them 
with  K-12  classes  or  taking  over  obsolete  facilities;  operated  with  high  school 
teaching  personnel  in  presumably  college  courses;  shared  administrative  and  staff 
personnel;  and  competed  with  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs  for  budget 
allocations. 

The  identif icatiion  of  the  community  college  with  the  public  school  system 
may  well  have  been  a  necessary  stage  in  the  movement's  growth.   In  recent  years, 
however,  it  has  been  recognized  in  many  states  that  the  community  college  must  de- 
velop as  an  entity  in  itself,  if  it  is  to  realize  its  full  potential.   Most  states 
now  recognize  the  community  college  as  part  of  higher  education.   In  some  states, 
this  has  meant  the  establishment  of  the  colleges  independent  of  the  K-12  system; 
in  others,  the  regular  public  school  system  has  adapted  itself  to  accord  to  the 
colleges  a  position  comensurate  with  that  of  a  legitimate  segment  of  public  higher 
education.   In  fact,  very  few  new  community  colleges  are  established  today  as  an 
extension  of  the  high  school  under  the  board  of  a  school  district.   The  community 
college  is  emerging  as  an  element  of  higher  education  in  its  own  right. 
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II.   Maryland's  Community  Colleges 

The  return  of  World  War  II  veterans  seeking  the  advantages  of  higher 
education  was  a  major  factor  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Maryland's  first 
three  community  colleges  -  -  Montgomery  Junior  College  and  Hagerstown  Junior 
College  in  1946  and  Baltimore  Junior  College  in  1947  -  -  although  the  Baltimore 
institution  had  been  recommended  on  other  grounds  as  early  as  1939.   The  chro- 
nology of  Maryland's  community  college  growth  is  as  follows: 

Montgomery  Junior  College  and  Hagerstown  Junior  College,  1946 

Baltimore  Junior  College,  1947 

Catonsville  Community  College,  Essex  Community  College, 

Frederick  Community  College  and  Harford 

Junior  College,  1957 
Prince  George's  Community  College  and  Charles  County 

Junior  College,  1958 
Allegany  Community  College  and  Anne  Arundel  Community 

College,  1961 

This  accounting  omits  from  consideration  a  public  two-year  college, 
St»  Mary's  College.   This  college  will  not  be  considered  in  this  Report  for 
two  reasons:   (1)  St.  Mary's  College  has  for  some  time  been  planning  to  expand 
into  a  four-year  institution,  and  (2)  the  College  is  not  a  community- supported 
institution,  but  receives  its  support  directly  from  the  State  by  annual  legis- 
lative appropriation.   The  position  of  St.  Mary's  College  within  the  State's 
total  system  of  higher  education  is  at  this  time,  therefore,  undefined.  Whether 
this  institution  should  not  eventually  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges  assuming  its  expansion  to  a  four-year  program 
is  realized,  is  a  question  for  consideration  by  others  at  a  later  date. 

All  of  the  eleven  community  colleges  in  Maryland  have  been  "approved" 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.   (The  word  "accreditation"  does  not  appear  in 
any  Maryland  State  law  on  the  State  Board  of  Education).   Only  three,  however, 
have  been  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  recognized  regional  general  accrediting  agency  for  this  area: 
Allegany  Community  College,  Baltimore  Junior  College,  and  Montgomery  Junior 
College.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  latter  two  schools  mentioned 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  Allegany  Community  College  has  received 
its  regional  accreditation  in  a  period  of  three  years.   This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  under  favorable  conditions  and  with  sufficient  support,  a  community 
college  may  win  accreditation  in  a  period  shorter  than  that  which  has  charac- 
terized the  experience  of  most  of  these  institutions  in  Maryland.   It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that,  contrary  to  a  widespread  assumption,  regional  accre- 
ditation is  not  an  absolute  requirement  for  transferability  of  credits.   This  is 
very  important,  since  the  majority  of  community  college  students  are  enrolled  in 
programs  designed  for  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  or  university.   As  a  point 
of  fact,  for  instance,  the  University  of  Maryland  exercises  its  rights  as  to 
accepting  transfer  credits  from  non-accredited  community  colleges  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Where  they  are  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  quality  of  a  given 
course,  they  will  accept  its  credits  in  transfer,  even  if  the  particular  insti- 
tution involved  lacks  regional  accreditation. 
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Nevertheless,  not  all  credits  are  presently  transferable,  and  regional  accre- 
ditation would  go  a  long  way  towards  assuring  that  the  transfer  function  of  the 
community  colleges  was  adequately  fulfilled.   One  of  the  major  factors  affecting 
regional  accreditation  is  that  of  facilities.   Maryland  Community  Colleges  differ 
greatly  amonst  themselves,  as  to  essential  facilities.   Some  are  located  on  their 
own  campuses  in  modern  up-to-date  buildings,  with  facilities  designed  expressly 
for  higher  education.   Others,  however,  continue  to  use  high  school  buildings, 
or  other  make-shift  arrangements  designed  essentially  for  sub-college  education. 
At  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  about  half  of  the  State's  community  col- 
leges are  located  on  distinctive  campuses;  the  other  half  operate  from  facilities 
intended  for  other  use. 

The  growth  of  the  community  colleges  in  Maryland  has,  parallel  to  their 
growth  across  the  nation,  been  considerable.   As  of  October,  1961,  Maryland's 
eleven  community  colleges  had  an  approximate  combined  full-time  enrollment  of  3,400. 
In  that  year,  these  institutions  were  asked  to  estimate  their  comparable  enrollment 
for  1975.   Their  combined  estimate  was  approximately  17,300,  indicating  an  increase 
over  the  period  of  some  410%.   And  these  estimates  are  almost  certainly  too  conser- 
vative.  The  October  1964  full-time  enrollments  for  the  community  colleges  totaled 
almost  6,200,   Finally,  these  figures  omit  a  parallel  and  equally  important  growth 
of  part-time  enrollments. 

Some  factors  might  be  read  as  indicating  that  this  growth  will  not  contin- 
ue.   It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  in  previously 
unserved  areas  may  result  in  a  rapid  growth  at  the  beginning,  but  a  tapering  off  of 
growth  thereafter.   It  is  also  true  that  the  wave  of  college  students  born  in  the 
population  peak  after  World  War  II  are  now  passing  the  typical  college  age.   However, 
growth  will  most  certainly  continue  to  be  great.   The  establishment  of  community 
colleges  in  still  unserved  areas  will  bring  repetitions  of  the  sharp  expansions  al- 
ready felt.   The  same  report  which  offered  the  1975  projections,  the  Curlett  Commis- 
sion Report,  also  listed  eleven  locations  in  the  State  as  having  in  1961  the  demo- 
graphic potential  to  support  new  community  colleges  which  did  not  figure  at  all  in 
the  projections  offered.   By  the  middle  of  the  1980's,  Maryland  colleges  will  begin 
to  receive  a  new  burst  of  expansion  of  the  college-age  population,  who  might  be 
termed  "World  War  II  grandchildren",  i.e.,  the  children  of  those  persons  born  in 
the  sharp  explosion  after  that  war.   Furthermore,  these  population  patterns  do  not 
reflect  another  point  made  earlier,  which  is  the  continually  increasing  per  cent  of 
the  population  which  wishes  to  attend  college.   It  might  also  be  noted  that  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Maryland  has  recently  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
the  University's  restricting  its  admission  to  "upper  half  of  high  school  class" 
applicants.   Needless  to  say,  such  a  policy  would  put  even  greater  pressure  of  num- 
bers upon  the  community  colleges,  and  indeed  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  these,  and  the  state  colleges,  to  absorb  this  pressure. 

The  above  material  is  not  presented  to  provide  specific  projections  of 
the  future  of  the  community  college  movement.   For  one  thing,  more  reliable  me- 
thods of  enrollment  projection  must  be  found  to  replace  the  self-estimates  of 
institutions,  as  a  basis  of  long-term  planning.   Even  so,  however,  it  is  absolute- 
ly clear  that  Maryland's  community  colleges  are  going  to  grow  -  -  in  number  and 
in  enrollment  -  -  at  a  substantial  rate.   The  implications  of  this  prospect  are 
now  before  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  in  many  forms. 

One  of  the  more  important  is  that  of  coordination  in  the  sense  of 
both  planning  and  operation. 
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III.   Legal  Control  of  Maryland's  Community  Colleges 

The  present  legal  structure  for  community  college  coordination  and 
control  is  as  follows.   The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  is  charged 
by  law  to  make  advisory  recommendations  en  the  development  of  all  elements  of 
higher  education  in  the  State.   The  State  Board  of  Education  exercises  certain 
powers  of  broad  control  at  the  state-wide  level.   As  is  implied  by  the  name 
"community"  college,  the  primary  responsibility  for  control  of  these  institu- 
tions lies  with  authorities  of  the  local  political  subdivision,  particularly  the 
local  board  of  education.   Under  the  local  boards,  the  college  presidents  are 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  their  institutions.   This  pattern  of  authori- 
ty reflects  at  once  the  state-local  sharing  of  community  college  costs  and  the 
sensible  administrative  model  in  which  administrative  specificity  increases  as 
one  descends  in  the  structure,  and  broad  policy  functions  increase  as  one  as- 
cends. 

The  Advisory  Council 

The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council  involve  making  studies  and 
recommendations  to  the  governor  and  legislature,  institutions,  and  the  pub- 
lic on  all  aspects  of  higher  education.   This  is  a  policy,  rather  than 
administrative  function.   It  is  also  a  form  of  coordination  which  involves 
no  powers  of  control  or  governance,  but  is  only  advisory. 

The  State  Board  and  Department  of  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Education  operates  as  a  collectivity  vis-a-vis 
higher  education.   Although  the  Board  does  have  a  two-member  subcommittee  for 
higher  education,  this  is  an  informal  arrangement  and  the  subcommittee  has  no 
legal  powers  distinct  from  the  full  board. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  entrusted  by  law  with  "general  care 
and  supervision  of  public  education"  and  with  all  "educational  matters  affecting 
the  State."   (Art. 77,  Sec.  2).  More  specifically,  the  Board  is  empowered  to 
prescribe  "with  and  on  the  advice  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  rules 
and  regulations  for  grading  and  standardizing  all  public  schools. .. .the  minimum 
requirements  for  issuing  all. .. .academic,  collegiate,  professional  or  universi- 
ty degrees.   No. o.. public  or  private  educational  institution  /shair/  issue  any 
fsiichj   degree  without  having  first  obtained  the  assent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  approval  of  said  Board  of  the  conditions  of  entrance,  scholarship, 
and  residence  upon  which  such. .. .degree  is  issued."   (Art.  77,  Sec.  24) 

It  is  upon  Section  24  that  the  Board's  authority  over  higher  education 
most  directly  rests.   This  authority  extends,  note,  not  only  to  community  colleges 
but  in  law  to  all  institutions  offering  degrees  in  the  State.  Among  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  however,  it  is  only  the  community  colleges  which  come 
under  serious  scrutiny.   This  is  because  all  the  others  have  acquired  regional 
accreditation  from  the  Middle  States  Association  and  are  reviewed  by  that  Associa- 
tion on  a  ten-year  cycle.   This  is  considered  a  sufficient  check  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  Middle  States  accrediting  "team"  invariably  includes  members  from 
Maryland's  public  higher  educational  system  ••  -  generally  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education.   Secondly,  the  Middle  States  Association  grants  accreditation  accord- 
ing to  a  series  of  standards  upon  which  Maryland's  own  State  Standards  are  based. 
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It  is  clear  -  -  from  the  fact  that  some  community  colleges,  having  been  State- 
approved,  are  still  awaiting  Middle  States  accreditation  -  -  that  the  latter's 
requirements  are  applied  more  stringently.   It  is  quite  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  Middle  States  accreditation  be  accepted  by  the  State  authorities  as  almost 
prima  facie  evidence  for  continued  State  approval. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a  series  of  "Standards"  by  which 
their  responsibilities  under  Article  24  are  to  be  discharged.   For  community 
colleges  the  relevent  item  is  "Maryland  Standards  for  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges"  (Bylaw  812:1).   These  Standards,  which  follow  the  Middle  States  pat- 
tern, are  extremely  flexible.   For  example,  the  standard  for  "Physical  Plant" 
reads:   "The  institution  must  have  a  physical  plant  which  enables  it  to  accom- 
plish its  stated  purposes.   The  maintenance  should  be  such  as  to  promote  the 
highest  standards  of  learning,  health,  and  personal  welfare."   The  first 
sentence  of  this  Standard  is  little  more  than  a  tautology;  the  second  is  hardly 
more  useful  in  determining  what  a  school  must  actually  have  or  do.   Other  stan- 
dards are  likewise  general.   Yet  this  is  the  only  official  document  upon  which 
the  Board  can  rely  in  approving  institutions  to  grant  degrees. 

What  has  in  fact  happened  is  that  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  devolved  upon  its  staff  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
As  a  purely  administrative  staff  document,  not  adopted  by  the  Board  or  any 
other  official  body,  the  State  Department  staff  has  developed  "Administrative 
Procedures  for  the  Approval  and  Accreditation  of  Community  Colleges  and  Junior 
Colleges  in  Maryland."   This  document  does  provide  some  greater  specificity  of 
standards.   It  is  used  by  the  State  Department  staff  in  dealing  with  local  boards 
of  education  and  college  administrators  in  assisting  them  to  qualify  for  State 
approval  by  the  Board.   But,  to  repeat,  the  more  specific  standards  are  not 
binding  upon  the  Board  in  their  official  actions.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  by  the  Department  are  such  that, if  complied  with  in  advance, 
the  approval  of  the  Board  is  virtually  assured.   The  role  of  the  Department  in 
approval  in  short,  is  to  advise  the  colleges  as  well  as  the  Board  prior  to  Board 
action.  Approval  has  never,  in  fact,  been  denied  to  a  community  college  after 
the  college  has  cooperated  with  the  Department. 

Legally,  of  course,  a  college  might  choose  to  ignore  the  more  specific 
standards  of  the  State  Department  and  still  win  Board  approval  upon  its  more 
general  standards.   In  practice,  however,  the  Board  acts  upon  Department  reports 
and  recommendations,  and  no  local  authorities  have  chosen  to  ignore  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  approval  of  community  college  degrees  or  certifi- 
cates may  arise  more  than  once  in  a  college's  development.   Since  the  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  are  subject  to  review,  the  addition  of  any  significant  new 
programs  may  call  for  an  additional  approval  by  the  Board.   The  line  between  the 
development  of  already  approved  degree  programs  and  the  addition  of  new  programs 
is,  however,  hazy. 

That  such  haziness  does  not  involve  any  great  difficulty  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  Department  staff  attempts  to  maintain  relationships  with  local 
authorities  and  the  colleges  on  a  continuing  basis.   The  extent  of  these  relation- 
ships is  limited,  of  course,  by  the  resources  of  the  Department,  as  to  staff 
personnel  and  time.   State  Department  staff  "visits"  to  the  community  colleges 
probably  occur  at  least  once  a  semester.   These  visits  do  not  involve  rigorous 
investigations  of  the  college's  operations.   Records  are  often  spot-checked  and 
certain  rough  "indicators"  are  checked  regularly,  (such  as  patterns  of  grade- 
distribution,  which  often  reflect  the  level  of  standards  of  instruction) 
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but  little  more  can  be  attempted  on  a  continuing  basis  given  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  State  Department  for  this  task.   The  greater  part  of  State 
Department  resources  must  necessarily  be  expended  in  work  with  new  programs 
and  institutions  for  which  approval  will  be  necessary  and/or  in  which  the 
individual  local  boards  of  colleges  lack  the  necessary  experience  to  proceed 
unadvised. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  in  reality  there  exist  two 
distinctive  patterns  of  relationships  between  the  community  colleges  and 
state-level  educational  authorities.   The  relationship  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education  is  that  shared  by  the  community  colleges  with  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  State:   it  consists  of  approval  by  the  Board  of  degree 
programs.   It  is  a  relationship  which  is  not  continuous,  and  does  not  occupy 
the  Board's  attention  to  a  great  degree.   The  other  relationship  is  that  of 
the  local  institutions  to  the  State  Department.   This  is  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous relationship,  and  does  involve  certain  State  Department  personnel  in 
a  significant  part  of  their  activities.   There  is  some  connection  between  the 
Board-relationships  and  the  Department-relationships,  for  one  reason,  because 
the  Department  serves  the  Board  in  all  of  the  latter 's  activities.   But  the 
Department's  relationships  with  the  community  colleges  involve  other  functions 
in  which  the  Board  does  not  figure. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  category  of  Department  functions  vis-a-vis 
the  community  colleges  is  that  of  a  wide  variety  of  advisory  services,  in  which 
the  Department's  personnel  work  with  the  local  boards  of  education  and  the  col- 
lege authorities  in  helping  them  to  improve  their  programs.   Although  this  can- 
not be  seen  as  totally  independent  from  the  Board's  function  in  approving  degree 
programs,  this  service  activity  of  the  Department  does  in  fact  have  a  vitality 
of  its  own.   Many  of  the  services  involve  expert  advice  from  the  Department  upon 
matters  which  will  not  be  subject  to  Board  action.   They  are  services  requested  by 
the  local  authorities  not  because  these  authorities  seek  official  endorsements, 
but  simply  because  Department  personnel  poses  a  broad  range  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  can  profit  the  colleges  in  the  improvement  of  their  programs.   In 
this  sense,  much  of  the  Department's  work  involves  acting  as  a  "resource"  for  the 
college  authorities. 

In  other  areas,  the  Department  works  with  the  community  colleges 
independent  of  the  State  Board,  having  been  given  by  law  the  authority  to  act 
in  its  own  right.   One  example  of  Department  operations  independent  of  the 
Board  stems  from  the  provision  in  the  law  that  the  State  Superintendent  must 
approve  the  initial  establishment  of  any  community  college  by  a  local  board  of 
education.   (Art.  77,  Sec.  25).   These  forms  of  approval  are  separate  from  and 
made  upon  different  bases  than  the  approval  of  degree  programs  by  the  State 
Board.   Other  functions  of  the  Department  that  do  not  involve  Board  action  in- 
clude the  administration  of  the  State's  share  of  community  college  support,  and 
the  participation  of  community  colleges  in  projects  involving  Federal  funds,  such 
as  in  vocational  education,  library  support,  and  guidance.   Although  Board  action 
is  usually  necessary  for  the  State  to  enter  into  such  federal  programs,  they  are 
administered  thereafter  by  the  Department. 

The  functions  of  the  State  Department  in  community  college  activities 
are  exercised  through  several  Department  channels.   Staff  of  the  Division  of 
Certification  and  Accreditation  are  charged  with  matters  of  State  approval  of 
programs  or  of  the  establishment  and  operations  of  a  college.   The  Division  of 
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Administration  and  Finance  and  the  Division  of  Research  and  Development  handle 
the  State  share  of  support.   The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  administers 
programs  involving  community  college  activities  in  that  area.   Guidance  prog- 
rams, and  other  programs  of  pupil  personnel  matters,  fall  under  the  Division 
of  Instruction,  and  library  matters  under  the  Division  of  Library  Extension. 
The  situation,  clearly,  is  one  of  decentralization  of  control  of  community  col- 
lege programs  within  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Because  of  this  decentralization  of  function,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  number  of  professional  staff  personnel  -  -  or  the  equivalent  in 
man-hours  -  -  devoted  to  community  college  administration.   The  person  most 
directly  involved  is  the  State's  Assistant  Director  of  Certification  and  Accre- 
ditation and  Supervisor  of  Teacher  and  Higher  Education,  Dro  Harold  Reese.  His 
time  is  largely  devoted  to  community  college  affairs,  but  he  also  has  responsi- 
bilities elsewhere  in  higher  education.   Dr.  Howard  Bosely  is  also  involved  in 
higher  education,  but  primarily  in  teacher  education.   The  other  Department  per- 
sonnel involved  with  community  college  matters  devote  even  more  fragmented  seg- 
ments of  their  time  to  these  affairs. 

The  fragmentation  of  community  college  activities  within  the  State 
Department  is  a  direct  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conununity  college 
"system"  has  come  into  being,  and  in  which  community  college  programs  have 
developed.   Had  the  system  and  its  programs  been  created  at  one  time  under 
some  unified  plan,  it  would  be  expected  that  community  college  administration 
would  reflect  this  in  terms  of  structural  coherence.   In  fact,  the  individual 
institutions  have  been  established  only  over  a  period  of  some  twenty  years, 
and  have  added  to  their  programs  according  to  local  particular  needs.  Similarly, 
but  from  the  other  direction,  programs  of  federal  aid  available  to  the  communi- 
ty colleges  have  also  developed  piecemeal.   As  a  result  of  this  style  of  develop- 
ment -  -  a  style  which  probably  has  been  necessary  in  any  case  -  -  each  piece  of 
community  college  administrative  business  at  the  State  level  has  been  placed 
where  it  seemed  appropriate  rather  than  in  a  central  locus  of  authority  concerned 
with  community  college  matters  broadly. 

This  administrative  approach  has  certain  advantages.   Since  some 
community  college  programs  are  closely  related  to  high  school  programs  -  - 
as  in  vocational  education  -  -  this  approach  has  placed  responsibility  for 
administration  with  personnel  knowledgeable  in  the  business  concerned.   Par- 
ticularly where  facilities  or  personnel  in  the  schools  have  been  shared  with 
community  colleges,  this  articulation  has  been  sensible  and,  on  balance,  has 
probably  promoted  development.   It  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  without  serious 
disadvantages. 

An  individual  staff  member  of  the  Department  who  administers  programs 
for  both  high  schools  and  community  colleges  will  generally  tend  to  merge  the 
two  somewhat  in  his  work  and  thinking.   The  solutions  acceptable  for  problems 
on  one  level  may  too  easily  be  prescribed  for  the  other.   The  distinctive  goals 
of  the  two  levels  are  often  not  fully  enough  appreciated.   These  are  general 
propositions.   If  asked,  a  given  individual  in  such  a  position  as  just  described 
will  likely  deny  any  failure  to  perceive  distinctiveness.   In  some  cases,  this 
may  well  be  true.   But  the  fact  remains  that  in  general,  administrative  integra- 
tion leads  towards  functional  and  attitudinal  integration.   And,  with  even 
greater  certainty   it  can  be  asserted  that,  even  if  the  administrator  himself 
maintains  the  proper  the  proper  distinctiveness  between  the  two  spheres,  others 
observing  his  activities  and  the  overlapping  spheres  with  which  he  works  will 
tend  to  assume  a  lack  of  distinctiveness,  and  perhaps  even  assume  a  unity  of  the 
spheres.   Just  as  administrative  integration  leads  to  an  integration  of  external 
images. 
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Local  Authorities 

At  some  length,  we  have  explored  the  function  of  the  State  Board 
and  Department  of  Education  in  the  community  college  area.   We  have  seen  that 
these  functions  are  only  minimally  administrative  or  governing  and  consist  in 
greater  part  of  advisory  or  resource  functions.   All  the  remaining  functions 
which  enter  into  the  structure  of  administration  of  the  community  colleges 
are  founded  at  the  local  level,  either  in  the  local  board  of  community  college 
trustees  or  in  the  college  administration  under  the  president. 

In  all  instances  in  Maryland,  the  local  board  of  college  trustees 
is  identical  in  membership  to  that  of  the  local  board  of  education.   In  most 
instances,  separate  minutes  are  kept  for  meetings  under  each  aegis,  and  the 
boards  often  adjourn  as  one  legal  entity  and  convene  as  the  other  to  consi- 
der the  respective  business  of  each.   Much  is  often  made  of  this  legal  and 
ceremonial  separation,  as  though  to  imply  that  by  two  bangs  of  a  gavel  a 
group  can  alter  its  character.   This  is  not  only  a  trivial  observation,  but 
also  an  incorrect  one.   For  all  practical  purposes,  the  local  board  of  trus- 
tees is  the  same  as  the  Board  of  Education,  with  both  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attendent  thereto. 

In  all  community  college  counties  (perhaps  except  one)  the  local 
board  is  supported  on  community  matters  by  a  distinct  advisory  committee  for 
each  college  made  up  of  lay  citizens  appointed  by  the  local  board.   These 
advisory  committees  are  generally  supposed  towork  with  the  college  and  the 
local  board  in  considering  the  problems  of  the  college.   They  have  not  been 
noticeably  strong  institutions,  however.   In  many  cases,  they  operate  essen- 
tially as  public  relations  and  fund  raising  agencies,  touching  lightly  if  at 
all  the  operations  of  the  college  or  the  board.   Often  composed  of  "prominent 
citizens",  they  often  are  even  less  well  versed  in  matters  of  higher  education 
and  community  colleges  than  the  lay  boards  of  education.   In  one  county,  the 
committee  is  required  to  meet  only  once  a  year,  and  although  in  fact  they  meet 
more  frequently,  this  provision  is  somewhat  indicative  of  their  limited  role. 
One  observer  summarized  one  advisory  committee  in  terms  of  its  importance  to 
the  college's  operations  as:  "Zero."  Others  have  been  more  charitable  in  their 
evaluations,  but  a  general  feeling  exists  that  as  presently  constituted  and  era- 
powered  (if  that  is  the  word)  the  advisory  committees  simply  do  not  possess 
significant  influence. 

Probably  the  most  important  link  in  the  handling  of  community  college 
matters  is  that  between  the  local  superintendent  and  the  college  president.  (In 
the  county  with  two  colleges,  this  link  is  supplemented  by  a  special  group  con- 
sisting of  the  superintendent  and  the  two  presidents).   It  is  through  the  super- 
intendent that  the  college  president  finds  his  most  effective  channel  to  the 
board,  and,  vice  versa,  from  the  board  to  the  college.   This  relationship,  and 
indeed  the  relationship  of  the  whole  board  to  the  college,  should  not  in  its 
ideal  form  be  seen  as  a  power  relationship.   The  attempt  of  the  superintendent 
to  dominate  his  president,  or  the  converse,  will  inevitably  bring  about  a  weak- 
ening disharmony.   The  interplay  is,  or  should  be  much  more  subtle  than  a  power 
relationship  permits.  While  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  board's  powers  is  to  hire, 
and  dismiss,  the  college  president,  the  latter  derives  a  great  deal  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  retained  as  an  expert  in  his  work,  and  consequently  has  a  profes- 
sional background  in  higher  education  likely  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
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county  authority.   And,  even  if  the  president's  background  is  not  clearly 
of  this  description,  he  will  nevertheless  soon  acquire  in  his  work  a  know- 
ledge of  the  college's  operations  sufficient  to  command  respect.   Therefore, 
the  college  president,  while  admittedly  an  employee  of  the  local  board,  must 
still  maintain  a  position  of  leadership  of  the  college  and,  indeed,  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  vis-a-vis  the  local  board  of  trustees.  While  much  depends 
upon  personal  relationships  in  this  structure,  harmonious  cooperation  of  the 
president,  superintendent,  and  board  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  effective  college 
operations. 

The  nature  of  this  necessary  relationship  has  serious  implications 
for  administrative  control  of  the  colleges.   By  law,  the  president  is  subject 
in  many  particulars  to  the  control  of  his  board.   In  addition  to  being  employed 
by  the  board,  the  president  must  have  board  approval  for  the  employment  and 
dismissal  of  his  own  college  faculty  and  staff.   The  board  has  also  the  power 
to  approve  tuition  fees  and  the  college's  curricula.   In  practice,  however,  the 
board  must  rely  upon  the  professional  advice  of  the  president,  who  in  turn  of- 
ten relies  upon  his  faculty  and  staff  for  the  development  of  particular  programs. 

The  law  is  very  general  where  it  sets  forth  the  powers  of  the  local 
board  of  trustees,  and  also  provides  that  the  president  "shall  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  college  and  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
its  departments."  (Art.  77,  Sec.  300).   The  particular  relationship  between 
the  president  and  the  board  is  left  to  the  later  accomodation  of  both.   And  so 
it  must  be.   No  statute  can  wisely  spell  out  the  specific  elements  of  so  intri- 
cate and  subtle  a  relationship,  and  none  should  attempt  it.   The  boards  are  left 
the  power  to  adopt  such  by-laws,  as  they  deem  advisable  for  further  definition 
of  this  relationship,  and  such  by-laws,  at  least,  can  be  altered  by  the  board  as 
necessity  or  convenience  dictate. 

IV.   Alternatives  for  Change 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  statements  have  been  recently  forthcoming 
urging  that  changes  be  made  in  the  present  structure  by  which  Maryland's  commu- 
nity colleges  are  governed.   There  are  only  three  general  arguments  which  can 
possibly  justify  change.   It  must  be  argued  that  -  - 

(1)  Maryland's  community  colleges  are  sub-standard 
in  important  particulars;  or  alternatively  that 

(2)  Maryland's  community  colleges  will  soon  become 
sub-standard,  under  increasing  pressures  for  their 
growth  and  development;  and,  as  an  essential  con- 
tention, that 

(3)  These  deficiencies  can  be  rectified  to  some  degree 
by  administrative  changes. 

The  present  study  does  not  attempt  to  offer  any  rigorous  evaluation 
of  the  present  level-of-quality  of  the  State's  community  colleges.   It  has 
already  been  noted  that  only  three  of  the  eleven  such  institutions  have  re- 
ceived regional  accreditation,  and  that  not  all  community  college  academic  cre- 
dits are  accepted  for  transfer  to  the  University  of  Maryland  and  elsewhere. 
Yet  despite  this,  community  college  graduates  have  an  excellent  record  of 
success  in  their  continuing  education. 
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But  it  is  also  true  that  a  greater  number  of  those  entering  community  colleges 
fail  to  graduate  from  them.   These  observations,  however,  provide  only  the 
roughest  sort  of  indication  of  the  quality  of  these  institutions.   Presumably, 
those  who  urge  changes  have  already  determined  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
such  changes  are  warranted  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  community  college  educa- 
tion.  The  intent  of  the  remainder  of  this  study,  then,  is  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  alternatives  that  might  be  considered  by  the  Advisory  Council,  and  the 
implications, in  terms  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  each. 

State  Versus  Local  Authority 

The  present  balance  of  authority  between  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  community  colleges  is  one  of  limited  or  qualified  localism. 
The  State  authorities  are  empowered  essentially  to  set  the  parameters  of  commu- 
nity college  operations  -  -  although  these  authorities  do  provide  many  services 
in  addition  to  exercising  "power."  Direct  control  of  the  colleges  as  to  policy 
and  administration  lies  essentially  with  the  local  authorities. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Maryland  could  move  towards  any  greater  auto- 
nomy for  the  local  authorities,  without  giving  up  the  right  to  approve  college 
programs.   Since  this  power  is  not  peculiar  to  community  colleges,  but  is  exer- 
cised over  all  degree-granting  or  fee-charging  educational  institutions,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  consider  this  alternative  for  community  colleges  alone. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  possible  to  envisage  several  areas  in  which 
the  State  could  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  the  community  colleges, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  local  autonomy.   Broad  educational  policies  might 
be  established  at  the  State-level  for  all  coiranunity  colleges.   These  might  include, 
for  example,  standard  tuition  and  fee  structures,  or  standard  admissions  policies. 
Faculty  salaries  might  be  placed  on  a  standard  basis.   State-level  coordination  of 
programs  might  be  undertaken,  so  that  unnecessary  duplication  of  offerings  might 
be  minimized.   Arrangements  might  be  adopted  by  which  students  from  one  county 
could  enroll  in  the  college  of  a  different  county  without  exceptional  cost.   Or, 
reciprocity  might  be  established  so  that  a  student  enrolled  in  one  college  might 
take  courses  at  another.   A  very  significant  step  would  be  to  institute  a  unified 
-  -  or  perhaps  only  a  coordinated  -  -  budget  for  all  community  colleges. 

All  of  these  State-level  activities  could  be  approached  on  either  a 
mandatory  or  a  voluntary  basis.   No  one  approach  would  be  necessarily  correct 
for  all  of  the  functions  suggested.   Broad  policies  could  probably  be  worked 
out  between  the  colleges  on  a  voluntary  basis,  as  might  programs  of  reciprocity. 
Standard  salary  or  tuition  scales,  however,  might  require  the  governing  inter- 
vention of  some  State-level  authority  to  be  effective;  for  one  thing,  some  form 
of  equalization  support  might  be  necessary,  if  poor  and  rich  counties  are  to 
have  approximately  equivalent  institutions.   A  unified  or  coordinated  budget, 
finally,  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish  without  a  State-level  agency  pos- 
sessed of  governing  powers. 

It  would  not  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  different  State-level  agencies 
to  be  established  to  exercise  the  different  levels  of  power  (i.e.,  voluntary,  per- 
missive, mandatory):   a  single  agency  might  be  given  powers  of  varying  degrees  over 
different  functions. 
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It  must  be  realized  that  the  establishment  of  a  State-level  agency  with 
significant  powers  of  governance  or  administration  would  involve  a  definite  shift 
in  the  nature  of  the  community  college  enterprise  in  Maryland^   To  the  degree  that 
these  colleges  are  to  be  in  fact  "community"  colleges,  some  real  authority  should 
be  left  at  the  local  level.   It  might  be  argued,  of  course,  that  these  colleges 
need  be  community  colleges  only  insofar  as  they  serve  local  communities;  but  that 
this  does  not  necessitate  local  control.   In  theory,  locally-oriented  colleges 
might  perhaps  be  non-locally  controlled.   In  practice,  however,  the  best  way  to 
assure  that  an  institution  be  and  remain  responsive  to  local  needs  is  to  involve 
it  in  local  control,  if  only  partially.   Unless  the  present  concept  of  Maryland's 
community  colleges  is  to  be  abandoned,  shifts  of  control  towards  the  State  must 
be  somewhat  cautious. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  alternatives  open  to  Maryland  in  determining 
the  future  of  its  community  colleges,  it  is  appropriate  not  only  to  present 
internal  analysis  of  each  pattern,  but  also  to  investigate  these  patterns  as 
adopted  by  other  states.    Certain  cautions,  however,  are  in  order.   First, 
rapid  and  complex  change  presently  characterizes  the  development  of  the  commu- 
nity college  movement  across  the  nation.   In  many  cases,  patterns  of  organization 
have  been  seriously  altered  in  the  very  recent  past,  or  are  being  altered  right 
now.   Consequently,  data  obtained  from  publications  from  these  states  or  from 
other  sources  may  already  be  out  of  date.   Attempts  have  been,  however,  to  obtain 
the  most  recent  available  information,  and  it  is  hoped  that  obsolesence  of  infor- 
mation has  been  kept  to  a  minimum.   Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  much  can  be  learned 
from  examples  of  other  states,  even  if  changes  have  recently  occurred.   The  precise 
accuracy  of  examples  cited  is  not,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the 
points  made.   Secondly,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  experiences  of  any  other 
state  in  organizing  community  colleges  cannot  be  of  absolute  relevance  to  Maryland, 
since  the  difference  between  states  -  -  as  to  goals,  resources,  conditions,  deve- 
lopment of  other  institutions, etc. --  make  any  comparison  conditional.   Finally,  it 
must  be  realized  that  public  two-year  colleges  in  other  states  may  differ  consider- 
ably as  to  educational  function  from  Maryland's  community  colleges.   In  some  states, 
they  are  basically  vocational-technical  centers;  in  others,  they  are  primarily  aca- 
demic.  In  some  they  operate  as  secondary  school  extensions;  in  others  as  indepen- 
dent college  units.  Where  possible,  important  differences  between  the  community 
colleges  of  Maryland  and  those  of  other  states  will  be  indicated.   Not  all  parti- 
culars can  be  investigated,  however.   Consequently,  the  reader  should  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  comparisons  with  other  states  are  useful  but  not,  in  them- 
selves, conclusive  evidence  of  the  best  approach  for  Maryland. 

Outside  of  Maryland,  by  far  the  majority  of  public  two-year  colleges 
are  subject  to  local  boards  of  control,  whether  or  not  there  exist  State-level 
agencies  as  well.   In  some  states,  two-year  college  control  is  entirely  at  the 
State  level:   Alaska,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Hanpshire,  New  Mexico,  some  in  New  York,  Utah,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  some  in  Wisconsin.   In  Massachusetts,  plans  are  underway  to 
place  former  municipal  colleges  under  full  state  control.   In  some  of  these  states, 
local  control  is  not  practical  because  the  local  governing  units  do  not  possess 
sufficient  strength  or  vitality  to  operate  colleges.   Particularly  in  New  England, 
counties  are  insignificant  as  governing  units,  if  they  exist  at  all:   Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

In  some  other  states,  public  two-year  colleges  are  essentially  extensions 
of  the  state  university:   Alaska,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  some  of  the 
two-year  institutions  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.   Many  of  these 
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extension  centers  are  essentially  transfer  institutions,  with  little  or  no 
offerings  of  a  technical-vocational  terminal  nature.   Such  a  transfer-only 
approach  is,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  character  of  Maryland's  community 
colleges.   But  an  additional  consideration  exists  which  makes  this  pattern 
irrelevent  to  Maryland's  situation.   Maryland  has  determined  that  its  higher 
educational  needs  will  be  best  served  by  a  tri-partite  structure  of  institu- 
tions:  the  University,  the  State  colleges,  and  the  community  colleges.   The 
incorporation  of  any  of  these  segments  under  the  authority  controlling  another 
would  necessarily  upset  this  arrangement,  and  move  towards  a  monolithic  struc- 
ture which  Maryland  has  rejected.   There  seems  to  be  little  cause  to  reconsider 
the  validity  of  this  tri-partism:   in  other  states,  the  control  of  two-year 
colleges  by  a  state  university  has  found  increasing  disfavor  for  a  variety  of 
compelling  reasons.   Ohio,  for  example,  has  recently  determined  that  in  the 
future,  community  colleges  with  significant  local  control  shall  be  developed 
outside  the  university  system. 

In  yet  other  states,  many  public  two-year  institutions  of  an  almost 
purely  technical-vocational  nature  exist  without  local  controlling  authorities; 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Utah,  inter  alia.   These,  however,  are  hardly  useful  exam- 
ples as  far  as  the  community  college  concept  is  concerned,  and  they  will  not  be 
investigated  further. 

On  balance,  it  would  seem  that  Maryland  is  in  a  position  to  consider  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  State-level  authority  vis-a-vis  its  community  colleges, 
but  that  anything  approximating  State  domination  would  be  inappropriate.   Maryland's 
community  colleges  have  developed  thus  far  through  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween State  and  local  authorities,  and  to  disrupt  this  relationship  by  abolishing 
or  severely  diminishing  local  authority  would  seem  unwise.   The  observations  of 
other  states  seem  to  show  that  no  state  in  Maryland's  position  as  to  community 
colleges,  or  with  Maryland's  philosophy  of  community  colleges,  has  successfully 
moved  to  a  pattern  of  state  domination  to  the  exclusion  of  local  authorities. 

A  factor  which  is  often  raised  as  supporting  greater  State  control  of 
Maryland's  community  colleges  is  that  of  State  support.   This  support  presently 
extends  to  33%  of  operating  costs  and  50%  of  capital  costs,  although  there  is  a 
statutory  dollar-ceiling  on  the  operating  cost  share-per-student .   It  is  pointed 
out  that  these  shares  may  have  to  be  increased  in  the  future,  if  the  colleges  are 
to  operate  up  to  the  standards  desired  of  them  without  raising  their  student 
charges  to  an  unfortunate  and  prohibitive  level.   (Student  tuition  charges  are 
already  higher  at  many  community  colleges  than  at  some  four-year  State  institutions.) 
It  is  argued  that  increased  State  sharing  of  costs  will  necessitate  increased 
State  control.   This  is  a  specious  contention  if  strictly  interpreted.  While  fund- 
ding  is  often  a  way  of  gaining  control,  the  pertinent  question  is  not  "who  pays" 
but  rather  "who  can  best  control".   This  distinction  is  widely  recognized  in  other 
spheres  of  public  enterprise:   the  fact  the  U.  S.  Congress  sets  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  the  military,  etc.,  does  not  give  Con- 
gress the  right  to  dictate  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  these  other  authorities.   It 
does,  admittedly,  permit  Congress  to  exercise  a  certain  limiting  control,  but  on 
the  parameters  of  operation.   If  support  factors  demand  that  greater  State  support 
of  community  colleges  be  undertaken,  so  be  it;  this  may,  and  indeed  does,  justify 
the  exercise  of  broad  parameter  control  by  the  State.   But  to  demand  a  strict  cor- 
relation between  funding  and  administrative  control  misunderstands  the  nature  of 
desirable  administrative  practice.   Control  should  be  lodged  where  it  can  operate 
most  effectively. 
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Beyond  the  idea  of  increased  State  control  of  conimunity  colleges, 
there  is  an  important  area  to  be  investigated  in  terms  of  State  services.   Since 
increases  in  State  governing  control  should  be  cautious,  this  area  is  particular- 
ly important  in  defining  desirable  changes  in  the  present  functions  of  State-level 
authorities.   Among  the  services  which  can  best  be  provided  at  the  State  level, 
are  those  of  research,  guidance,  and  information.   No  single  local  authority  is 
in  a  position  to  conduct  serious  research  of  substantial  breadth  for  the  community 
colleges.   Nor  are  sufficient  research  personnel  available  to  many  local  autho- 
rities.  The  same  is  true  of  guidance  functions,  which  should  be  seen  broadly, 
so  as  to  include  particularly  a  more  effective  articulation  between  the  high 
schools,  the  community  colleges,  and  four-year  institutions.   Since  in  many  res- 
pects these  relationships  transcend  county  lines.  State-level  operations  would 
be  highly  desirable.   The  same  is  true  of  information  functions.   These  are  of 
two  sorts:   communication  within  the  educational  system  and  communication  with 
the  public  and  with  non-educational  governmental  agencies.   These  also  presup- 
pose activities  transcending  county  lines.   Very  important  in  this  activity  is 
the  need  of  the  community  colleges  to  develop  a  stronger  positive  image,  a  task 
manifestly  suited  to  State-level  as  well  as  local  activity. 

These  and  other  service  activities  that  might  be  undertaken  at  the  State 
level  involve  only  to  a  small  degree   functions  that  could  be  termed  governing  or 
administrative.   They  are,  to  repeat,  service  functions.   Taken  together  with  ad- 
ministrative functions,  they  compose  a  complex  of  functions  which  can  best  be  termed 
"coordinating."  Some  coordinating  activities  would  clearly  cut  across  functions 
now  performed  by  local  authorities.   If  these  can  be  performed  more  effectively  at 
the  State  level,  this  shift  would  be  acceptable.   But  a  great  number  of  these  coor- 
dinating functions  do  not  at  all  involve  a  lessening  of  local  authority.   Rather, 
they  would  complement  local  authorities  in  a  more  effective  operation  of  their 
community  colleges.   If  Maryland  is  to  move  at  all  towards  greater  State  involve- 
ment with  community  colleges,  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  authorities  concerned 
should  see  their  new  functions  as  coordinating  -  -  neither  wholly  governing  nor 
wholly  service,  but  a  prudent  balance  of  the  two.   The  wisest  immediate  approach 
-  -  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  caution  and  continuity  -  -  would  be  to  estab- 
lish increased  State  activities  primarily  in  non-governing  areas.   As  the  system 
develops,  other  functions  could  be  added  gradually  as  experience  dictates.   But 
for  the  present,  a  coordinating  agency  with  largely  service-oriented  functions 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  "getting  something  started",  without  at  the  same  time 
throttling  local  initiative  and  activity. 

The  Local  Authority 

At  present,  the  local  governing  authorities  for  Maryland's  community 
colleges  are  the  local  boards  of  education,  sitting  as  boards  of  college  trus- 
tees.  In  considering  alternatives  to  this  arrangement,  there  is  but  one  basic 
pattern  available:   boards  could  be  established  for  the  colleges  independent  of 
the  local  boards  of  education.   There  are,  however,  various  patterns  which  would 
effect  a  balance  between  the  present  system  and  the  establishment  of  independent 
college  boards. 

Nationally,  the  trend  is  definitely  away  from  the  establishment  of 
college  governing  boards  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  governing  boards  for 
the  elementary-secondary  complex  of  public  education.   Very  few  integrated 
boards  have  been  established  in  recent  years.   There  are  two  basic  reasons 
for  this  trend.   First,  the  workload  upon  integrated  boards  has  grown  in  recent 
years  to  such  an  extent  that  a  division  of  the  load  through  a  division  of  autho- 
rity has  been  sought.   Second,  great  concern  has  been  evinced  for  the  independence 
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of  the  conmunity  colleges,  lest  they  be  mere  appendages  of  the  K-12  public  school 
system.   It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  a  community  college  are  often 
more  dissimilar  than  they  are  similar  to  those  of  a  K-12  system,  which  both  in 
practical  terms  and  in  terms  of  image  suggests  independent  college  boards. 

In  Maryland,  the  situation  from  one  college  to  another  differs  consider- 
ably.  So,  apparently,  do  the  opinions  of  the  local  college  authorities,  both 
on  the  boards  of  trustees  and  in  the  college  administrations.   In  Baltimore 
county,  for  one  example,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  indicated 
an  eagerness  that  the  Board  be  relieved  of  its  responsibilities  for  that  County's 
two  community  colleges.   Although  it  is  believed  that  some  others  on  that  Board 
are  of  a  like  mind,  this  is  not  an  official  Board  position  as  yet.   It  does, 
however,  indicate  that  in  at  least  one  large  school  system,  an  integrated  board 
can  find  itself  overly  burdened.   In  some  other  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
local  boards  are  quite  explicit  in  their  desires  to  retain  community  college 
control o 

There  are  a  number  of  broad  reasons  for  the  retention  of  an  integrated 
board  system  on  the  local  level.   For  one  thing,  in  the  smaller  systems,  the 
work- load   of  the  local  board  may  well  be  within  control.   In  fact,  the  board's 
activities  vis-a-vis  the  community  colleges  may  be  too  limited  to  occupy  an 
independent  board  and  staff.   Also  a  factor  is  the  continuance  of  some  community 
colleges  utilizing  high  school  facilities.   While  this  goes  against  the  grain  of 
the  modern  community  college  movement,  it  is  often  dictated  by  the  necessities 
of  limited  local  resources.   And,  in  certain  respects,  it  may  have  further 
immediate  advantages.   In  smaller  school  systems,  for  instance,  the  establishment 
of  expensive  technical-vocational  facilities  might  not  be  feasible  in  both  high 
schools  and  the  community  college.   By  sharing  these  specialized  facilities 
between  the  high  school  and  the  college,  maximum  efficiency  may  be  realized.   The 
same  argument  might  be  applied  to  library,  lunchroom,  athletic,  and  other  facili- 
ties . 

These  are  convincing  points,  but  they  do  assume  that  the  community  colleges 
described  are  of  a  somewhat  smallish  size.   It  would  certainly  be  reasonable  to 
expect,  for  instance,  that  a  thousand  full-time  students  in  a  community  college 
would  necessitate  a  separate  library,  gym,  technical-vocational  plant,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  separate  facilities  become  a  not  unreasonable  expectation  even  as  a 
college  passes  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred  full-time  students,  and,  certainly, 
part-time  enrollment  must  be  considered  since  these  students  also  need  such 
facilities.   The  most  important  factor,  it  would  seem,  in  determining  the  benefits 
of  integrated  facilities  is  that  of  the  college  size.   Consequently,  college  size 
is  very  relevent  to  the  question  of  integrated  agencies  of  control. 

The  state  of  development  of  a  community  college  is  also  relevent  to 
questions  of  local  control  on  other  grounds  than  facilities.   As  a  college  grows, 
it  will  of  necessity  encounter  more  and  more  problems  which  should  be  considered 
by  authorities  specially  versed  in  college  -  as  distinct  from  high  school  - 
operations.   Specialized  staff  -  administrative,  guidance,  research,  and  even 
clerical  -  will  also  become  more  important  as  a  system  grows.   Such  staff  could, 
admittedly,  be  employed  as  a  special  section  of  the  regular  county  department  of 
education,  but  they  will  still,  under  an  integrated  board,  be  responsible  to 
board  members  who  were  only  partially  concerned  with  college  matters. 
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Given  these  general  considerations,  it  is  still  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  position  of  Maryland's  community  colleges.   To  repeat,  the  situation  differs 
across  the  State.   There  have  not  been  a  great  number  of  complaints  from  those 
involved  with  the  community  colleges  demanding  separate  boards  of  control.  (One 
thought  that  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  repressive  attitudes  on  anyone's 
part  is  that  neither  the  local  boards  nor  their  employees  in  the  colleges  could 
be  expected  to  create  too  great  a  stir  over  the  present  arrangement.)   On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  statements  from  a  number  of  local  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  not  welcome  the  creation  of  separate  boards.   Convincing  arguments 
are  put  forth  in  support  of  this  position,  generally  based  upon  the  necessity  of  ef- 
fective personal  relationships  between  the  board  members,  the  superintendents, 
and  the  college  administrators.   As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  relationship 
between  the  superintendent  and  the  college  president  is  both  very  important  to 
an  effective  college  operation  and  very  difficult  to  legislate.   These  relation- 
ships have  been  built  up  over  time,  and  their  disruption  is  not  to  be  approached 
casually. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  approach  which  will  best  serve  for  all  local 
systems.   With  the  above  stated  principle  that  the  size  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tem and  of  the  community  college  is  of  great  relevance  to  any  decision,  it  might 
be  sensible  to  leave  the  question  of  what  local  agency  is  to  control  a  given 
community  college  to  local  determination.   One  exception  to  this  approach  -  -  and 
that  a  limited  exception  -  -  might  be  made  for  any  community  college  which  is  in 
fact  a  regional  college,  serving  and  supported  by  more  than  a  single  local  poli- 
tical subdivision.   In  such  an  instance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  a  governing 
board  which  is  not  identical  in  make-up  to  any  local  board  of  education.   This  will 
offer  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  a  college  board  whose  only  function  is  that 
of  governing  an  element  of  higher  education.   The  experiences  of  such  a  board  would 
certainly  be  relevent  to  later  decisions  concerning  colleges  within  one  county. 

In  leaving  to  local  authorities  the  option  as  to  the  governing  agency 
for  a  college,  there  are  certain  other  possibilities  to  be  considered.   For  one 
thing,  even  if  a  local  board  of  education  were  to  continue  to  operate  as  a  board 
of  college  trustees,  it  would  be  desirable  to  insist  upon  the  development  of 
staff-support  distinct  from  the  K-12  staff  of  the  school  system.   Certainly  this 
would  be  important  in  terms  of  the  distinctive  professional  skills  which  are  be- 
coming increasingly  important  in  the  administration  of  higher  education. 

As  another  refinement,  the  present  ineffective  college  advisory  commit- 
tees might  be  strengthened  to  provide  a  real  force  concerned  distinctly  with  the 
colleges.   It  is  doubtful  that  this  could  be  accomplished  unless  these  committees 
were  statutorily  given  certain  specific  functions,  although  not  necessarily  govern- 
ing, to  perform  in  the  local  college  operational  structure.   It  might  also  be  wise 
to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  these  advisory  committees  by  some  other  power 
than  the  local  board.   The  present  appointment  system  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
the  committee  to  develop  any  independent  influence  in  its  own  right.   So  as  not  to 
break  present  continuity  entirely,  though,  it  might  be  provided  that  these  commit- 
tees be  appointed  cooperatively  by,  for  example,  the  local  boards  and  State  authori- 
ties, one  nominating  a  list  from  which  the  other  appoints.   The  State  authorities 
referred  to  might  be  either  the  Governor  or  the  State  agency  responsible  for  commu- 
nity colleges. 
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If  a  local  political  unit  determined  that  its  situation  warranted  the 
creation  of  an  independent  college  board  of  trustees  -  -  which  might  be  either 
one  or  two  boards  in  a  county  with  two  colleges  -  -  advisory  committees  would 
be  unnecessary.   But  any  such  independent  agency  should  be  appointed  with  at 
least  the  involvement  of  other  authorities  than  the  local  board  of  education. 
Again,  appointment  cooperatively  between  the  local  school  board  and  State  author- 
ities would  serve  to  provide  the  necessary  distinctiveness  and  independence. 
The  terms  of  office  should  be  overlapping,  probably  of  the  same  length  as  the 
local  board  of  education  members.   Finally,  any  independent  college  governing 
board  should  have  a  staff  of  its  own,  even  though  the  college  board  and  staff 
will  need  to  cooperate  on  certain  matters  with  the  K-12  board  and  staff.  Un- 
less an  independent  college  board  staff  is  set  up  responsible  to  the  college 
board,  the  regular  county  school  staff  will  be  in  the  untenable  position  of  serv- 
ing two  masters. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  responsibility  for  community  college  opera- 
tions lies  with  each  college  president.   No  changes  should  be  undertaken  -  -  nor, 
apparently,  have  any  been  suggested  -  -  to  limit  the  president's  authority  in 
any  system.   The  alternatives  suggested  above,  indeed,  look  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  president's  role,  by  increasing  the  community  college  orientation  of  the 
local  authorities. 


State  Authorities 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  authority  for  community  colleges  on  the 
local  level  remains  with  the  present  boards  of  education,  then  the  same  must 
hold  for  the  State  level.   It  is  suggested,  in  support  of  this  contention,  that 
(1)  the  same  factors  relating  to  authority  apply  to  both  local  and  State  organi- 
zation and  (2)  the  state  Board  and  Department  of  Education  are  already  natural 
partners  with  local  boards  of  education.   These  arguments  are  somewhat  persua- 
sive but  by  no  means  completely  so. 

The  functions  to  be  exercised  by  a  State  authority  for  community  col- 
leges have  been  discussed  already  in  general  terms.   They  amount  to  "coordination". 
The  functions  of  the  local  boards  for.  community  colleges  are  quite  different, 
amounting  to  governance.   Consequently,  there  is  no  necessary  identity  between  the 
most  appropriate  approach  at  the  local  level  and  that  at  the  State  level.   Further- 
more, it  has  been  noted  that  the  size  and  stage  of  development  of  the  community 
college  in  a  given  county  should  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  appro- 
priate location  of  local  authority.   At  the  State  level,  by  contrast,  these  factors 
are  known:   Maryland's  community  colleges  already  constitute  a  considerable  enter- 
prise as  part  of  the  State's  higher  educational  system,  and  promise  to  become  even 
greater.   As  to  the  "partnership"  problem,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  State-local 
relationship  is  well  fixed  in  terms  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   That  it 
is  equally  developed  with  respect  to  community  colleges  is  very  doubtful.   In  fact, 
the  activities  of  the  State  Board  and  Department  of  Education  in  the  community  col- 
lege area  have  been,  as  was  investigated  above,  both  fragmented  and  limited.   It 
hardly  would  seem  impossible  or  prohibitively  difficult  to  develop  alternative  re- 
lationships if  these  should  be  dictated  by  other  considerations. 

It  is  widely  felt  that  some  changes  must  be  undertaken  quite  soon  in  the 
present  pattern  of  State-level  community  college  supervision.   Some  urge  the  expan- 
sion of  the  present  system  -  -  that  is  under  the  State  Board  through  the  State 
Department  -  -  while  others  urge  other  alternatives.   Certain  theoretical  alterna- 
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tives  can  be  disposed  of  handily.   We  have  already  noted  that  a  number  of  states 
rest  state-level  authority  for  community  colleges  with  the  board  of  a  four-year 
state  university.   And  we  have  already  suggested  that  this  approach  is  at  odds 
with  Maryland's  determination  to  maintain  a  tri-partite  structure  to  its  system 
of  public  higher  education.   Another  pattern  which  has  been  developed  elsewhere 

-  -   and  which  is  finding  increasing  favor  elsewhere  -  -  is  the  coordination  of 
community  colleges  under  a  super-board  responsible  for  all  of  higher  education. 
This  approach  might  be  reconciled  with  a  tri-partite  structure,  but  it  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  another  Maryland  principle,  viz.  that  system-wide  agencies 
for  higher  education  shall  be  advisory,  and  that  authority  shall  otherwise  rest 
with  separate  agencies  over  each  of  the  State's  three  segments.   The  super-board 
approach  -  -  as  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dako- 
ta, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island  -  -  would  necessitate  the  relocation  of  con- 
trol of  not  only  the  community  colleges  but  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
state  colleges.   This  is  a  prospect  which  must  be  seen  as  irrelevant  to  the  pre- 
sent investigation. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  relocation  of  the  present  power 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  approve  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  present  considerations.   Unless  a  super- 
board  for  higher  education  were  to  be  established,  this  approval  function 
should  continue  to  remain  with  the  State  Board,  which  is  the  single  agency  with 
a  sufficiently  broad  legal  scope  to  exercise  it.   This  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion.  In  posing  alternatives,  it  must  be  understood  that  only  the  coordinating 
functions  of  a  State-level  agency  are  involved. 

In  a  majority  of  States,  the  supervision  of  community  colleges  from 
a  State-wide  perspective  is  entrusted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  the 
state  superintendent  or  department  of  education.   This  pattern,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  still  the  most  frequent  by  count,  but  it  is  also  decreasingly  influ- 
ential.  The  trend  is  definitely  toward  the  separation  of  the  community  colleges 
from  the  K-12  authorities  on  the  state,  as  well  as  the  local  level:   Arizona, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  the  first 
four  states  named  having  shifted  only  in  the  last  few  years.   No  state  has  re- 
cently moved  from  an  independent  community  college  state  agency  towards  inte- 
grated control  under  K-12  authorities. 

As  to  the  alternative  of  leaving  community  college  authority  with 
the  State  Board  and  Department  of  Education,  review  of  the  following  points 
is  of  relevence:   (1)  The  Board's  powers  of  college  approval  are  not  at  issue 

-  -  they  would  remain  in  any  case;   (2)   the  present  activities  outside  of 
approval  lie  with  the  Department  rather  than  the  Board,  and  involve  a  number 
of  non-governing  functions  and  services;  (3)  these  activities  are  fragmented 
within  the  Department,  resting  in  several  different  Divisions;  (4)   there  are 
presently  several  important  functions  which  might  be  undertaken  by  State-level 
authorities  which  are  not  now  performed  by  any  authorities;  (5)  there  are  cer- 
tain other  functions  now  performed,  if  at  all,  by  local  authorities,  which 
might  be  considered  for  performance  at  the  State  level;  (6)  as  presently  con- 
stituted and  staffed,  the  Department  of  Education  is  hard-pressed  to  keep  up 
even  with  those  activities  on  behalf  of  community  colleges  which  it  had  under- 
taken to  perform. 
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It  would  seem  that  if  the  State-level  authority  for  community  colleges 
is  to  remain  with  the  State  Board  and  Department,  it  will  be  desirable  to  strength- 
en their  operations  in  this  area.   One  suggestion  which  merits  consideration  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  State  Department  division  for  higher  education.   This  was 
recommended  in  the  Curlett  Report  of  1962,  and  would  not  seem  to  be  at  odds  with 
State  Board  thinking.   But  to  be  useful,  such  a  division  ought  to  become  involved 
in  a  far  broader  range  of  activities  and  services  than  are  presently  undertaken 
by  the  State  Department.   Such  a  Division  should  be  structured  to  bring  together 
the  presently  fragmented  community  college  activities  of  the  State  Department. 
It  is  not,  in  other  words,  just  a  matter  of  reorganization.   Perhaps  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  activities  of  a  new  State  Department  division  would  be  new 
to  the  Department.   This  raises  the  question  of  whether  an  entirely  new  agency, 
independent  of  the  present  Board  and  Department,  might  not  be  considered. 

The  pattern  of  conraiunity  college  control  under  state  boards  and 
departments  of  education,  as  might  be  expected,  has  worked  better  in  some 
states, than  in  others . (It  is, of  course,  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
experience  of  a  given  state  is  due  to  matters  of  administration  or  to  other 
considerations,  such  as  insufficient  public  support.   Educational  adminis- 
trators dislike   criticizing  themselves  or  each  other  in  public  or  in  print.) 
In  some  states  -  -  such  as  Kansas  and  Colorado  -  -  which  have  not  yet  deve- 
loped significant  community  college  systems,  control  has  remained  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education.   But  another  state  just  entering  the  community 
college  movement  in  a  significant  way,  Arizona,  has  chosen  to  begin  with  an 
independent  agency  to  oversee  development.   California,  the  state  with  the 
greatest  junior  college  development,  presently  rests  state-level  authority 
with  the  state  board  of  education,  but  changes  are  now  being  considered, 
probably  to  the  creation  of  a  separate  state  agency  for  junior  colleges. 
New  York,  another  state  with  a  considerable  community  college  system, . rests 
control  not  with  the  state  department  of  education,  but  a  special  super-board 
for  higher  education.   Illinois'  new  master  plan  calls  for  a  separate  state 
board  for  community  colleges,  as  does  Minnesota's.   Pennsylvania  and  Texas, 
among  states  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  community  college  growth,  are  now 
considering  changes,  probably  likewise  to  an  independent  community  college 
agency.   This  activity  in  the  direction  of  the  creation  of  independent 
community  college  agencies  at  the  state  level  is  difficult  to  ignore. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Florida  and  Washington  State  Departments 
of  Education  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  promoting  a  sound  community 
college  system  in  those  states.  Both  states  operate  through  community  college 
divisions  of  their  State  Departments,  which  have  provided  the  necessary  profes- 
sional competence  for  a  meaningful  operation.   It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  in  both  of  these  states,  the  community  college  divisions  gained  positions 
of  importance  within  their  respective  state  departments  only  through  a  good  deal 
of  pushing  and  shoving  with  other  established  divisions.   The  success  of  this 
arrangement  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  personal  professional  com- 
petence of  the  Florida  and  Washington  Directors  for  community  colleges,  parti- 
cularly Dr.  D.  Grant  Morrison  (now  with  the  Office  of  Education)  and  Florida's 
Dr.  J.  L.  Wattenbarger ,  both  of  whom  are  very  highly  regarded  throughout  the 
country  for  their  work  with  community  colleges.   It  is  very  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  make  rigorous  comparisons  between  the  Florida-Washington  experience 
and  Maryland's  situation.   But  this  is  certainly  not  to  deny  that  Maryland  has 
available  to  it  individuals  capable  of  undertaking  a  similar  task  on  behalf 
of  its  community  colleges. 
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The  experiences  of  other  states  with  separate  boards  for  community 
colleges  are  also  somewhat  inconclusive  for  Maryland.   For  one  thing,  because 
the  shifts  to  this  pattern  -  -  which  do  constitute  a  definite  trend  -  -  have 
been  fairly  recent,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  workings  of  this  pattern 
in  many  states.   The  only  state  with  a  long  period  of  experience  under  this 
pattern  is  Wyoming,  but  for  other  reasons  that  experience  is  of  limited  re- 
levence  to  Maryland.   Wyoming  has  only  a  small  system  of  higher  education, due 
to  its  small  population:   one  university  and  a  half  dozen  or  so  community 
colleges.   Furthermore,  and  crucially,  the  Wyoming  Community  College  Commission 
was  intentionally  structured  to  limit  its  vitality  and  certainly  its  authority, 
both  vis-a-vis  the  community  colleges   and  vis-a-vis  other  educational  institu- 
tions.  It  has  almost  entirely  an  ex  officio  membership,  with  representatives  of 
the  State  University,  tne  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  individual 
community  colleges,  inter  alia.   Each  member  of  the  Commission,  in  short,  has 
an  overriding  commitment  to  some  other  educational  institution  than  the  Commis- 
sion.  It  is  very  difficult  for  such  a  body  to  operate  meaningfully  outside  of 
those  few  non-controversial  areas  where  near-unanimity  is  possible.   Furthermore, 
the  Commission's  statutory  powers  were  intentionally  minimized,  and  constitute 
very  little  more  than  approaches  to  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  colleges 
and  with  the  University.   Given  a  higher  educational  system  such  as  Wyoming's, 
domination  by  the  University  is  probably  inevitable.   The  Wyoming  Community 
College  Commission  certainly  is  not  structured  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  ex- 
pectation.  But  this  example  is  hardly  relevent  to  Maryland,  with  its  assumptions 
of  a  legitimate  tri-partism. 

In  other  states,  the  pattern  of  an  independent  community  college  board 
has  been  implemented  with  a  greater  concern  for  the  board's  authority.   Member- 
ship is  typically  lay  -  -  that  is,  the  members  are  not  ex  officio  representatives 
of  institutions  -  -  and  this  in  itself  gives  the  boards  a  certain  ability  to  make 
meaningful  decisions  and  operate  in  their  own  right,  rather  than  in  a  quasi- 
voluntaristic  mode.   Even  a  board  consisting  of  community  college  representatives 
only  will  be  weaker  than  a  lay  board  in  this  respect:   boards  of  college  presi- 
dents, for  example,  almost  inevitably  adopt  an  understanding  that  nothing  will  be 
undertaken  unless  all  agree.   The  newer  boards  in  most  states  adopting  the  sepa- 
rate-agency pattern  have  generally  been  given  some  important  statutory  functions. 
The  new  Illinois  Board  of  Junior  College  Education,  for  example,  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  approval  of  program  modifications  and  additions  and  of  state 
participation  in  financial  support.   The  Illinois  plan  will  retain  a  good  deal 
of  local  authority  over  community  colleges,  but  the  State-level  agency  will  not 
be  devoid  of  meaningful  authority. 

But,  to  repeat,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  from  the 
examples  of  these  newer  boards  due  to  their  being  only  recently  established.  The 
prognosis  coming  from  these  states,  however,  is  favorable. 

Three  analytical  concepts  might  be  considered  in  attempting  to  weigh 
the  pattern  of  State  Board  and  Department  of  Education  authority  against  the 
pattern  of  a  separate  State  agency  for  community  colleges.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments of  articulation,  conflict,  and  image. 
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The  present  structure  of  State-level  authority  over  the  community 
colleges  involves  a  high  degree  of  integration  of  community  college  matters 
with  K-12  matters,  through  a  single  Board  of  Education  and  a  Department  of 
Education  in  which  no  separate  division  deals  with  the  community  colleges. 
As  has  been  discussed  above,  community  college  articulation  with  the  K-12 
system  at  the  local  level  has  certain  definite  advantages  in  view  of  the 
sharing  of  resources.   Particularly  in  counties  with  less  resources,  this  may 
be  important.   At  the  State  level  similar  arguments  can  be  made  with  some  va- 
lidity, particularly  in  terms  of  personnel.   High  school  vocational  programs 
have  much  in  common  with  community  college  vocational  programs  not  only  in 
terms  of  facilities,  but  in  terms  of  administrative  problems,  funding  sources, 
etc.   It  is  consequently  reasonable  to  think  that  such  programs  might  be  super- 
vised for  both  high  schools  and  community  colleges  by  the  same  agency.   Or, 
failing  this,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  urge  that  the  administering  agencies 
have  strong  articulation  through  quick  and  easy  access  to  one  another.   The 
same  arguments  apply,  although  probably  with  less  force,  to  areas  of  guidance, 
libraries,  buildings,  etc.   It  is  also  true  that  the  role  of  the  community  col- 
lege as  an  "open  door"  institution  makes  desirable  a  close  working  relationship 
between  high  schools  and  the  colleges,  since  many  community  college  students 
are  "marginal"  students  in  terms  of  higher  education.   More  than  the  University 
or  State  colleges,  community  colleges  should  work  with  the  high  schools  in  areas 
of  guidance  and  admissions. 

Strong  articulation  is  one  argument  for  the  integration  of  community 
college  agencies  with  K-12  agencies,  but  at  the  State  level  there  are  consider- 
ations in  the  opposite  direction  which  do  not  exist  at  the  local  level.   It  is 
at  the  State  level  that  articulation  can  best  be  established  between  the  commu- 
nity colleges  and  the  other  elements  of  the  higher  educational  structure.   This 
form  of  articulation  would  probably  be  best  realized  through  a  State  agency  se- 
parate from  the  K-12  system,  since  such  an  agency  would  be  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  in  the  realm  of  higher  education  of  which  the  community  colleges  are  a 
part.   Ideally,  though,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  new  State  Department  division 
for  higher  education  might  not  develop  for  community  colleges  an  upwards  arti- 
culation as  well  as  a  downwards  articulation  with  the  K-12  area. 

If  considerations  of  articulation  (which  might  also  be  termed  coopera- 
tion) lead  towards  a  strengthening  of  the  present  pattern  of  State-level  community 
college  coordination,  the  concept  of  conflict  has  an  opposite  thrust.   At  present, 
the  State  funds  for  community  colleges  are  placed  in  the  budget  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.   Where  funds  are  not  unlimited  -  -  which  certainly  applies  to  educa- 
tional funds  -  -  there  is  bound  to  be  conflict  among  competing  areas  for  the  "lion's 
share."  Within  an  integrated  system,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  community  col- 
leges becoming  the  "lion."  It  is  only  natural  that  an  agency  whose  primary  work  is 
in  the  K-12  area  will  give  this  greater  consideration  in  the  division  of  resources. 
(This  assertion  will  undoubtedly  be  denied  by  State  Board  partisans,  who  will,  of 
course,  insist  that  their  budgets  are  determined  strictly  on  the  merits  and  needs 
of  each  area.  To  persons  familiar .with  the  workings  of  administrative  systems, 
however,  any  pretension  that  cooperation  excludes  competition  is  transparent.)  The 
establishment   of  an  independent  State  agency  for  community  colleges  will  not,  of 
course,  eliminate  conflict  and  competition,  especially  for  funds.   But  it  will  raise 
such  conflict  out  of  a  closed  system,  and  place  it  before  budget  authorities  and 
legislators  who  should  not  be  committed  to  one  element  of  education  above  another. 
(Again,  it  will  be  insisted  that  budget  experts  and  legislators  may  have  their 
biases  as  well.  Trueo   But  at  least  these  biases  are  not  a  natural  derivative  of 
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their  positions,  and  are  therefore  more  susceptible  to  change»)   The  resolution 
of  conflicts  by  intra-agency  negotiations  will  be  quieter  than  their  resolution 
between  competing  agencies.   But  in  the  latter  situation,  the  competing  agencies 
will  at  least  have  an  equal  standing  in  the  dispute;  and  it  is  this,  really, 
which  should  lead  towards  the  consideration  of  requests  strictly  on  needs  and 
meritSo 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seriously  questioned  whether  a  new  and 
separate  State  community  college  agency  would  be  able  to  deal  on  a  basis  of  equal 
strength  with  the  University  of  Maryland  and, perhaps,  the  State  colleges.  Within 
the  Department  of  Education,  a  community  college  division  could  rely  on  considera- 
ble support  — in  prestige,  resources,  and  established  access  to  Annapolis  -  -  if 
conflicts  arose  with  other  elements  of  higher  education.   A  new  separate  agency 
would  probably  have  to  develop  its  own  resources  if  it  were  to  compete  with  these 
elements.   But  even  this  idea  cuts  two  ways.   Although  perhaps  weaker  in  its  earlier 
days,  an  independent  agency  might  well  outstrip  in  power  the  alternative  of  a  State 
Department  agency,  after  it  had  become  firmly  established.   This  is  also  a  matter 
of  "image." 

One  of  the  most  frequently  evinced  concerns  of  community  college  educa- 
tors is  over  the  matter  of  "image".   The  community  college,  admittedly,  has  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe,  in  developing  a  favorable  image  of  itself  with  the  public  and 
even  with  other  governmental  agencies.   Partly  because  of  unrestrictive  admissions 
policies,  they  have  been  thought  of  in  many  states  as  lesser  members  of  the  higher 
educational  system.   This  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  continuance  of  their  bonds 
to  the  K-12  school  system.   Too  often,  they  are  seen  as  only  the  13th  and  14th 
grades  of  high  school.   Similarly,  their  emphasis  on  technical-vocational  terminal 
programs  has  created  an  image  of  them  as  trade  schools,  which  is  to  many  even  worse 
than  the  13th- 14th  grade  image. 

Because  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  creation  of  an  image,  it  is  not 
possible  to  relate  with  absolute  certainty  the  image  of  community  colleges  in 
other  states  to  their  administrative  structure.   Patterns  of  administration  are 
certainly  less  important  than  factors  of  support,  for  example,  in  molding  an 
image.   The  community  college  image  in  California  and  Florida  has  developed  posi- 
tively under  the  tutelage  of  state  departments  of  education.   In  other  states,  it 
has  suffered  under  this  pattern  of  organization.   It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  decision  to  create  an  independent  state  authority  for  community  colleges  is 
often  influenced  by  desires  to  establish  a  more  favorable  image.   Most  important 
seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  the  separation  of  the  community  colleges  from  the  K-12 
system  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  entrance  of  these  institutions  into  the  "fraternity" 
of  higher  education.   Although  the  accuracy  of  this  contention  is  hard  to  demonstrate 
conclusively,  it  is  a  very  widely  shared  opinion  among  community  college  educators. 
The  frequent  reference  is  to  the  establishment  of  the  community  college  as  a  "peer 
partner"  with  other  elements  of  higher  education. 

That  a  more  favorable  image  might  be  realized  by  the  creation  of  an 
independent  state  authority  for  community  colleges  seems  reasonable;  probably, 
however,  administrative  structure  is  a  secondary  consideration.   If  adequate 
support  is  forthcoming  for  community  colleges,  their  image  should  necessarily 
improve.   The  question,  then,  harks  back  to  our  previous  discussion  of  problems 
of  conflict.   If  an  independent  agency  is  better  equipped  to  compete  with 
other  educational  institutions  -  -  and  even  with  other  governmental  enterprises 
-  -  for  support,  then  this  will  not  only  aid  the  colleges  immediately,  but  also 
improve  their  image.   And,  in  turn,  an  improvement  in  image  will  strengthen  the 
competitive  potential  of  the  community  college  agency.   But  this  demands  that 
such  an  agency  begin  with  the  benefit  of  a  sound  internal  structure  and 
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meaningful  statutory  authority.   Without  these,  a  State  Department  division 
would  certainly  be  the  stronger  choice  for  promoting  the  community  college 
movement  in  Maryland. 

Structure  of  a  State-level  Authority 

If  the  State-level  for  community  colleges  remains  with  the  State 
Board  and  Department  of  Education,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  certain 
changes  be  made  to  facilitate  a  sound  operation.   The  creation  of  a  new 
State  Department  Division  for  Higher  Education  has  been  suggested.   Such  a 
division  would  probably  have  two  sets  of  functions.   It  would  serve  the 
State  Board  in  their  continuing  role  of  approving  higher  educational  institu- 
tions in  Maryland.   This  would  apply  to  all  such  institutions,  and  might 
therefore  justify  the  title  of  "Division  of  Higher  Education."   The  work  of 
the  State  Department  on  teacher  education  might  fall  to  this  new  division, 
but  might  better  be  retained  under  the  present  division  which  administers 
teacher  certification.   The  bulk  of  the  new  divisions  functions  might  well 
be  in  the  community  college  area,  and  might  also  suggest,  therefore,  the 
title  of"Division  of  Junior  Community  Colleges"as  being  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  the  division's  activities. 

Such  a  division  might  be  staffed  to  deal  with  community  colleges  by 
the  inclusion  of  an  Assistant  Director  for  Community  Colleges  (unless  the 
division  were  itself  titled  as  a  community  college  division)  and  staff 
personnel  trained  in  areas  of  community  college  activity.   The  technical- 
vocational  work  of  the  community  colleges  might  warrant  a  staff  member 
versed  in  that  field,  and  also  in  the  appropriate  Federal  programs.   Of 
course,  specialists  in  curricula,  finance,  administration,  and  so  on  would 
be  needed,  although  one  individual  staff  member  might  well  work  in  more  than 
one  area,  depending  on  work  load.   A  research  specialist  in  higher  education 
or  community  colleges  would  also  be  desirable.   The  point  is  that,  while  arti- 
culation with  members  of  other  State  Department  divisions  would  be  very 
important  to  a  new  community  college  division,  it  cannot  replace  the  need 
for  professional  staff  specialists  specifically  located  in  the  new  division. 
The  present  fragmentation  of  State  Department  community  college  functions 
should  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a  new  division.   In  many  respects, 
a  "weak-sister"  division  for  community  colleges  in  the  State  Department  might 
be  worse  than  the  present  system;  although  ineffective,  its  very  existence 
would  discourage  other  remedies  outside  the  State  Department. 

As  to  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  its  structure 
could  sensibly  be  altered  to  improve  its  community  college  operations.   It 
might  be  required  to  adjourn  and  convene  as  a  legally  independent  agency  - 
as  it  used  to  do  to  govern  the  State  Teacher's  Colleges.   But  this  is  largely 
meaningless.   It  might  be  required  to  meet  on  separate  occasions  for  community 
college  matters,  which,  at  least,  would  assure  the  devotion  of  some  time  to 
them.   (Under  an  adjourn-convene  technique,  the  time  devoted  to  community 
colleges  would  still  be  determined  in  most  cases  according  to  the  K-12  workload.) 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  budget  request,  with  separate  Board 
hearings  and  budget  agency  hearings,  and  separate  legislative  consideration, 
might  cut  down  on  money  competition  between  K-12  and  community  college  areas. 
But  the  separation  would  have  to  be  a  real,  and  not  just  a  paper,   fact. 
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A  State  advisory  board  for  community  colleges  might  be  established 
to  advise  the  State  Board  of  Education.   However,  as  discussed  with  reference 
to  local  authorities,  such  a  board  should  be  appointed  independently  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  have  distinct  statutory  functions  (if  perhaps 
not  powers).   The  members  of  such  an  advisory  board  should  not  be  representa- 
tives  of  institutions,  but  should  be  laymen  of  both  prestige  and  knowledge 
of  community  college  activities.   An  advisory  board  made  up,  for  example,  of 
community  college  presidents  might  be  slow  to  make  recommendations  upon  which 
some  of  their  members  were  unagreed,  or  which  cut  into  their  own  freedoms.  It 
would  also  have  staff  support,  and  this  should  not  be  the  same  staff  that 
serves  the  State  Board.   If  an  independent  staff  -  -  even  of  limited  size  -  - 
were  not  granted,  then  such  an  advisory  board  should  have  a  guaranteed  access, 
in  its  own  right,  to  the  State  Department  staff  for  community  colleges,  and 
perhaps  even  to  a  particular  staff  member  whose  assignment  was  specifically 
to  serve  the  advisory  board.   It  is  well  known  among  students  of  public  admi- 
nistration that  few  part-time  boards  or  committees  can  act  effectively  without, 
or  against,  staff  operations.   If  such  an  advisory  board  were  to  have  access 
only  to  State  Department  staff  (as  may  be  dictated  by  cost  considerations) ,  it 
should  then  have  in  its  budget  (which  should,  of  course,  be  independent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education)  some  funds  for  outside  consultants,  research  activi- 
ties, and  publications.   Only  through  such  means  as  these  could  such  an  advisory 
board  hope  to  have  an  effective  role  in  working  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

If  it  is  determined  that  an  independent  State  agency  should  be  created 
to  coordinate  community  colleges,  many  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  are  obvious. 
Maryland  has  an  established  view,  which  is  very  sensible,  on  the  appointment, 
term  of  office,  overlap,  etc.,  of  such  boards.   Again,  and  as  pointed  out  else- 
where, lay  boards  are  stronger  than  representative  boards.   Nevertheless,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  include  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  ex  officio. 
Also,  the  formation  of  some  sort  of  community  college  "presidents'  council" 
as  an  informal  advisor  to  the  new  agency  might  be  warranted.   In  any  case,  of 
course,  the  new  State  agency  would  have  to  work  closely  with  the  individual 
colleges,  as  well  as  their  local  governing  boards.   The  board  would  have  to  em- 
ploy a  professional  director  and  staff  personnel  appropriate  to  its  functions. 
Since  some  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  have  already  considerable 
experience  in  community  college  matters,  consultation  with  them  as  to  the  new 
staffing  would  be  very  much  in  order. 

The  particular  statutory  functions  of  such  a  new  State  agency  for 
community  colleges  should  be  determined  according  to  the  concept  of  "coordina- 
tion" rather  than  the  alternative  extremes  of  voluntarism  or  governance.   As 
a  model  for  discussion,  the  functions  of  the  new  State  junior  college  agency 
of  Illinois  are  included  hereafter.   It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Illinois 
is  looking  towards  a  greater  degree  of  State  support  than  would  seem  compati- 
ble with  Maryland's  concept  of  the  community  college.   In  some  particulars, 
therefore,  modifications  of  the  Illinois  plan  might  be  in  order  to  preserve 
the  local  orientation  of  Maryland's  community  colleges. 
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ILLINOIS  PLAN  FOR  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES 


1.  Organization  of  a  Junior  College  System 

That  a  State  system  of  junior  colleges  be  organized  according  to 
Plan  A  as  outlined  in  Chapter  III.   The  principal  characteristics  of  this 
plan  are: 

A.  Coordinate  all  present  and  future  junior  colleges  under  a 
State  Level  Board  with  responsibility  for  the  approval  of 
program  modifications  and  additions  and  of  State  partici- 
pation in  financial  support. 

B.  Continue  existing  junior  colleges  under  present  administra- 
tive structures  except  where  specific  responsibilities  are 
assigned  to  a  State  governing  board. 

C.  Repeal  present  statutory  provisions  whereby  junior  colleges 
may  be  developed  either  as  extensions  of  a  common  school  dis- 
trict or  as  separate  districts. 

D.  Develop  all  new  junior  colleges  under  a  Board  of  Junior  Col- 
lege Education. 

E.  Develop  procedures  and  conditions  whereby  existing  Junior 
Colleges  may  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  State  system  of 
junior  colleges. 

2.  Board  Control  of  a  Junior  College  System 

That  a  governing  board  of  junior  colleges  be  organized  to  be  known  as 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Junior  College  Education  with  the  following  characteris- 
tics and  powers: 

A.  Membership  -  The  Board  should  consist  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio,  and  ten  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislative  acto   The  initial  members  of  the  board  should 
hold  office  dating  from  July  1,  1965,  as  follows:   Three  for 
two  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  four  for  six  years.   Af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
appointed  to  said  board,  the  respective  successors  should  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  until  their  successors  are 
qualified  and  seated.   The  Governor  should  make  a  temporary 
appointment  in  case  of  a  vacancy.   The  members  of  the  Board 
should  be  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Illinois  ap- 
pointed because  of  merit  and  fitness  for  the  duties  to  be 
performed. 

B.  Organization  -  The  Board  should  meet  on  the  second  Monday  af- 
ter its  appointment  at  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Springfield,  Illinois.   The  Board  at  its 
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first  meeting  should  draw  lots  for  terms  and  elect  from  its 
members  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected  at  the  regular  meeting  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  following  year  when  such  officers 
should  be  elected  for  annual  terms  beginning  July  1  next. 
Thereafter,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  should  be  elect- 
ed at  the  regular  meeting  in  the  second  quarter  to  begin 
service  July  1  next.   The  principal  office  of  the  Board 
should  be  located  in  Springfield,  Illinois  in  suitable 
quarters  furnished  by  the  proper  state  authorities.   The 
Board  should  meet  at  its  principal  office  on  regularly 
scheduled  dates  in  every  calendar  quarter  after  its  first 
meeting  and  at  such  other  times  as  its  duties  and  business 
may  require.   Special  meetings  of  the  Board  should  be  called 
by  the  chairman  or  in  the  event  he  is  unable  to  act,  by  the 
vice-chairman,  or  upon  written  notice  signed  by  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Board.   Notice  of  the  time,  purpose, 
and  place  of  any  special  meeting  should  be  given  to  each 
member  in  writing  at  least  five  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  such  meetings.   Any  member  of  the  Board  absent  from 
three  consecutive  regular  meetings  (absence  for  illness 
excepted)  should  cease  to  be  a  member  and  a  vacancy  should 
then  exist. 

Members  of  the  Board  should  receive  no  compensation  for 
services  performed  but  should  be  reimbursed  for  all  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Before  entering  upon  his  duties,  each  member  of  the  Board 
should  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  as  required  by  Section 
25,  Article  5,  Constitution  of  Illinois,  and  file  the  same 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

C.  Powers  and  Duties  -  The  Board  should  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties: 

1.  To  assume,  following  legislative  enactment,  all  of  the 
powers  and  duties  presently  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  reference  to  ju- 
nior colleges. 

2.  To  employ  an  executive  secretary  as  its  administrative 
officer and  such  other  professional  personnel  as  required. 

3.  To  assume  responsibility  for  the  recognition  or  accre- 
ditation of  two-year  colleges.   Such  recognition  might  be 
used  by  nonpublic  two-year  colleges  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  credits. 

4.  To  approve  feasibility  surveys.   Surveys  might  be  con- 
ducted either  for  the  inclusion  of  existing  institutions 
in  a  State-controlled  system  or  for  locating  new  institu- 
tions.  The  Board  should  assume  full  responsibility  for 
organizing,  conducting  and  financing  all  surveys. 
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5.  To  plan  and  develop  new  and  additional  junior  colleges 
to  the  State  system. 

6.  To  review  all  curriculum  proposals  for  newly  established 
junior  colleges  and  for  proposed  major  modifications  in  pre- 
sent programs  in  existing  junior  colleges  for  recommendation 
and  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

7.  To  develop  a  consolidated  budget  request  for  all  under- 
lying junior  colleges  for  support  of  those  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Junior  College  Education, 

8.  To  coordinate  relationships  between  the  junior  colleges 
of  the  state  and  the  four-year  colleges  and  universities  to 
the  end  that  maximum  freedom  of  students  between  junior  col- 
leges and  the  degree-granting  institutions  of  the  state  and 
nation  would  be  available. 

9.  To  conduct  research  or  cause  studies  to  be  conducted  on 
the  problems  of  junior  college  education  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  that  institution  to  the  economic,  educational  and 
general  cultural  welfare  of  the  state  and  nation. 

10.  To  prepare  a  report  biennially  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  the  public  generally  on  the  status  of  junior  college 
education,  its  problems,  needs  for  improvements  and  project- 
ed developments. 

D.   Relationships  with  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  -  In 
general  the  relationship  of  the  Board  of  Junior  College  Education  with  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  three  university 
governing  boards.   Thus  it  would: 

1.  Assist  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  developing, 
Implementing,  and  refining  the  Master  Plan  for  Illinois 
Higher  Education. 

2.  Submit  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  approval, 
rejection,  or  modification  any  new  units  (programs)   of 
instruction,  research,  and  public  service  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  two-year  college.   Reasonable  and  moderate 
extensions  of  the  existing  programs  would  not  need  such 
approval  as  provided  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

3.  Submit,  for  analysis  and  recommendation,  but  not  approval, 
the  budget  requests  for  State  funds  for  aid  to  junior  colleges 
not  directly  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Junior  Col- 
lege Education. 

4.  Submit,  for  analysis,  recommendation  and  approval  the  bud- 
get requests  for  funds,  both  operating  and  capital,  for  two- 
year  colleges  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Junior 
College  Education. 
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5.  Represent  the  interests  of  junior  college  education  on  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  in  the  same  manner  as  the  three  uni- 
versity governing  boards  are  represented. 


E.   Finances  -  The  Illinois  Board  of  Junior  College  Education 
should  have  sums  appropriated  for  its  use  to  cover  items  such  as  travel 
expense  of  board  members,  mailing  and  printing,  salaries,  consultative 
service  and  research,  and  contingencies. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Committees  on 
Role  and  Scope  and  on  Support 

October  21,  1965 

Dr.  G.  Russell  Tatum,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Support  to  discuss  the  matter  of  coordination  of  the  Community  Junior  Colleges.   The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  at  2100  Guilford  Avenue  and  was  called  to  order 
at  approximately  2:05  p.m.,  October  21,  1965. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were:   Dr.  G.  Russell  Tatum,  Mr.  Roy  Tasco  Davis, 
Mr.  William  Chaffinch,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Maltbie,  Mr.  Ellery  B.  Woodworth,  Dr.  Earl 
T.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Theodore  Boston,  Dr.  Oliver  Laine,  Dr.  R.  E.  Gibson,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Ross,  Mrs.  Lewis  Townsend,  Dr.  W.  A.  Shannon  (substituting  for  Dr.  Edmund  Gleazer) , 
Mr.  Wallace  Hamilton,  Dr.  Randall  Elliott,  Dr.  Joseph  Keimig,  Mr.  Sheldon  Knorr, 
Mr.  Christopher  Rhines,  and  Dr.  Wesley  N.  Dorn. 

Dr.  Tatum,  Council  Chairman,  informed  the  group  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  had  asked  the  Advisory  Council  to  study  the  broad  problem  of  management 
and  coordination  of  the  Community  Colleges  in  the  State  of  Maryland.   He  stated  that 
the  Council  is  looking  for  recommendations  and  suggestions  concerning  this  matter 
and  was  looking  forward  to  discussing  the  problems  involved  with  the  meeting  of  the 
two  Committees  of  the  Council  that  had  been  giving  some  thought  to  the  problems  of 
coordination  of  the  Community  Junior  Colleges. 

Mr.  Chaffinch,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Support,  made  the  point  that  one 
of  the  first  questions  was  to  determine  whether  the  colleges  under  discussion  were 
junior  Colleges  or  Community  Colleges.  For  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  the  terms 
were  used  interchangeably  but  in  the  context  of  the  kinds  of  Community  Junior  Col- 
leges that  are  developing  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chaffinch  pointed  out  that  legislators  expected  definite  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Council.   He  said  that  there  was  feeling  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Support  that  the  Community  Colleges  were  not  expanding  and  devel- 
oping as  fast  as  was  needed  and  that  until  the  problem  of  Community  College  manage- 
ment and  the  expansion  of  these  colleges  is  solved,  there  will  be  localities  in  the 
State  which  will  take  no  action  in  the  hope  that  the  State  will  provide  branches  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  their  localities. 

Mr.  Davis,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope,  referred  to  the  study 
of  the  Role  and  Management  of  the  Community  Junior  Colleges  that  had  been  given  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope.   He  pointed  out  that  his  Committee 
did  not  make  a  specific  recommendation  because  the  members  felt  that  the  problems 
involved  were  broader  than  that  considered  by  the  Role  and  Scope  Committee  and 
should  be  discussed  by  a  larger  group.   It  is  for  that  reason  that  this  larger 
group  is  discussing  the  problems  at  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Tatum  then  asked  Dr.  Harold  Reese  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  bring  the  group  up-to-date  on  the  thinking  of  the  State  Department  on  the  problems 
involved  in  coordinating  and  expanding  the  Community  Colleges  of  Maryland.   Dr.  Reese 
felt  that  the  Council  should  also  invite  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  are  directly 
involved  with  these  institutions  and  the  people  involved  on  the  local  boards  of  trus- 
tees and  other  governing  groups.   He  felt  that  there  should  not  be  any  change  and  that 
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any  suggestions  should  take  into  account  a  study  of  the  present  structure.   He  took 
the  position  that  the  State  Department  has  always  worked  very  closely  with  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  that  changing  the  structure 
of  coordination  will  not,  just  because  of  change,  be  a  better  system  for  accomplish- 
ing accreditation.   He  pointed  out  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  considered 
the  Junior  Colleges  as  colleges  and  not  as  Grades  13  and  14  of  the  Public  School 
System.   He  noted  the  success  in  increasing  State  support  as  costs  increased  along  wi 
recent  additional  support  for  capital  improvements.   Dr.  Reese  also  mentioned  the 
cooperation  between  his  office  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  working 
with  the  counties  to  encourage  institutions  to  include  vocational  courses  and  the 
cooperative  approach  to  developing  programs  on  a  regional  basis.   He  also  spoke  about 
the  use  of  consultants  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  to  increase  its  staff  to  provide  additional  services  for  Community 
Junior  Colleges. 

Mr.  Boston  felt  that  the  group  should  be  aware  that  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Edmund  Gleazer  prepared  for  the  Role  and  Scope  Committee  was  not  a  recommendation 
but  a  statement  of  the  ways  in  which  the  problems  of  coordination  could  be  handled. 
After  these  background  statements  by  the  Chairman  of  the  two  Committees  and  by  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  latum  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  group  to  the  issues  on  which  those  present  might  make  recommendations.  Tht 
first  issue  dealt  with  actual  operational  management  of  the  Community  Junior  College.^ 
The  group  voted  as  follows: 

It  was  unanimously  recommended  that  the  actual  operational 
management  of  a  Community  Junior  College  should  remain  at 
the  local  level  and  that  any  change  in  the  organization  of 
local  boards  or  the  State  agency  responsible  for  .Community 
Junior  Colleges,  would  not  affect  this  principle. 

Dr.  Tatum  then  asked  the  group  to  consider  the  next  issue,  namely,  the 
role  of  a  State  agency  in  coordinating  Community  Junior  Colleges.   It  was  brought 
out  in  discussion,  that  the  State  operated  from  1946  until  1961  with  no  specific 
legislation  concerning  the  administration  of  Community  Junior  Colleges  and  that  it 
now  contains  one  chapter  (No.  31,  Community  Colleges)  under  Sections  300  to  303  of 
Article  77  on  this  matter.   Under  Section  300,  the  local  Board  of  Education  may 
establish  and  maintain  community  colleges  "with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools",  and  the  local  Board  of  Education  shall  constitute  "a  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Governmental  Corporation".   Section  304  on  Financing,  states  that  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  certify  to  the  State  Comptroller,  the  annual 
amount  due  the  local  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  community  college.   Under  Article 
77,  Public  School  Laws  of  Maryland,  Chapter  3,  State  Board  of  Education,  Section  24, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  for  grading  and  stand- 
ardizing.  Under  Section  25  of  these  laws,  the  State  Department  has  the  responsibility 
for  issuing  certificates  of  approval.   Under  Section  300H,  the  local  Board  of  Trustees 
has  power  to  determine  entrance  requirements  and  to  approve  curricula  subject  to 
minimum  standards  fixed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  operates  under  statute  in  its  role  of 
accreditation,  approval,  and  establishing  of  standards.   These  functions  are  also 
applicable  to  all  public  schools  and  public  colleges  in  the  State.   In  addition  to 
the  statutory  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  work  with  the  local  boards  of  education  and  the  college  authorities  in 
providing  expert  advice.   Most  of  this  assistance  from  the  State  Department  comes 
from  the  Division  of  Certification  and  Accreditation  but  other  personnel  also  contri- 
bute, particularly  those  in  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance.   There  is  no  specific 
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statutory  provision  for  carrying  out  functions  other  than  those  of  accreditating, 
approving,  and  standardizing. 

Dr.  Laine  commented  that  his  concern  is  primarily  with  the  State  agency, 
whether  it  be  in  the  State  Department  or  a  new  agency,  having  a  peer  relationship 
with  the  other  segments  of  public  higher  education  and  being  an  equal  partner  in  a 
tri-partite  system.   Dr.  Reese  noted  that  the  Curlett  Commission  Report  recommended 
a  separate  division  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Chaffinch  said  that  the  reason  lay  people  are  looking  for  a  change  is 
that  only  three  community  colleges  are  accreditated  by  the  Middle  States  Association 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Maryland  has  had  public  community  colleges  since  1946.   He 
asked  Dr.  Reese  what  the  State  Department  needs  in  order  to  get  the  community  colleges 
regionally  accreditated.   Dr.  Reese  replied  that  accreditation  is  a  matter  of  the 
college  asking  for  accreditation  from  the  Middle  States  Association;  it  is  a  volun- 
tary operation.   Mrs.  Maltbie  asked  whether  the  library  was  the  reason  for  the 
Hagerstown  Junior  College  not  requesting  accreditation.   Dr.  Reese  said  that  he 
discourages  the  Community  Colleges  from  applying  for  accreditation  until  they  have 
their  own  grounds  and  buildings.   He  said  that  no  one  could  tell  whether  a  community 
college  would  be  accreditated  by  Middle  States  Association  because  of  lack  of  its 
own  library. 

Mr.  Hamilton  asked  about  the  record  of  accreditation  of  junior  colleges 
in  California.   Mr.  Boston  replied  that  the  accreditating  agency  for  the  Western 
States  is  of  a  different  nature  than  the  Middle  States  Association,  for  example,  it 
accredites  priority  institutions. 

Dr.  latum  reminded  the  group  that  the  issue  being  discussed  at  this  time 
was  only  control  and  coordination  of  the  junior  colleges.   Dr.  Shannon  from  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  reviewed  for  the  group  the  trends  across 
the  country.   He  noted  that  there  has  been  a  trend  for  more  autonomy  of  operation 
in  the  community  colleges  and  generally  their  coordinating  groups  are  independent; 
that  is,  they  are  separated  from  the  kindergarten  to  12th  grade  system.   He  noted 
that  in  California  there  is  a  continuing  trend  away  from  joint  boards  of  control 
such  as  now  exist  in  Maryland  and  toward  the  development  of  separate  boards  for  the 
public  school  system  and  the  Community  Junior  Colleges. 

In  Minnesota  there  was  no  State  coordinating  board  as  such  until  two  years 
ago.   Last  summer  the  legislature  created  a  board  for  the  coordination  of  the  public 
Community  Junior  Colleges  in  that  State.   Dr.  Shannon  noted  that  the  organization 
for  coordination  is  not  developing  evenly  throughout  the  country  but  that  many  other 
states  are  raising  the  same  questions  about  the  same  problems  that  Maryland  is 
raising  now.   For  instance,  Florida  is  questioning  its  organization  which  is  also 
presently  under  the  State  Board  of  Education.   Illinois  was  quoted  as  an  example 
in  which  the  State  has  just  recently  established  a  separate  board  for  Community 
Junior  Colleges. 

Dr.  Dorn  pointed  out  that  the  discussion  has  been  focused  on  what  has 
worked  and  that  the  group  needs  to  be  concerned  about  the  kind  of  organization 
that  is  needed  to  meet  the  problems  that  are  going  to  be  faced  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Chaffinch  pointed  out  the  tremendous  increase  in  enrollments  and  the  new  prob- 
lems that  are  being  faced  in  the  public  schools  and  questioned  whether  one  State 
Agency  which  had  responsibility  for  the  kindergarten  to  12th  grade  system  and  the 
Community  College  System,  could  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  needs  of  Junior 
College  students. 
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Dr.  Tatura  again  reminded  the  group  that  the  Council  was  interested  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  two  Committees  on  coordination  and  asked  each  member  of  the 
two  Committees  present  to  indicate  what  recommendation  he  would  make  in  view  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  on  Support  that  there  be  a  separate  agency  at  the  State 
level  and  local  option  at  the  local  level  for  establishing  a  separate  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Junior  Colleges.   The  issues  brought  out  by  the  members  were  as 
follows : 

1.  There  is  a  considerable  work  load  already  on  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  these  problems  will  increase  particularly  in  view 
of  the  $1.3  billion  of  new  Federal  funds  available  throughout  the 
country. 

2.  The  State  Department  does  have  experienced  and  knowledgeable  staff 
who  have  been  working  with  the  Community  Junior  Colleges. 

3.  The  image  of  the  Community  Junior  College  is  important  to  students, 
to  the  faculty  and  the  community  and  the  organization  of  the  State 
agency  is  a  factor  in  creating  this  image. 

4.  There  are  interinstitutional  relations  involved  in  higher  education 
and  it  is  important  that  the  agency  for  coordinating  Community  Junior 
Colleges  be  able  to  work  as  an  effective  partner  with  the  other  two 
segments  of  public  higher  education.   The  agency  must  be  able  to 
operate  on  a  "peer  level"  with  the  other  boards  and  staff  created 
to  serve  higher  education. 

5.  There  is  a  matter  of  emphasis  to  be  taken  into  account  when  joint 
boards  serve  more  than  one  purpose. 

6.  There  is  a  matter  of  educational  leadership  of  the  Junior  College 
President  and  the  possibility  of  his  being  subordinated  to  the  local 
school  superintendent  when  the  school  superintendent  "helps"  him  and 
has  a  major  role  in  reviewing  budget  and  offering  staff  assistance. 

7.  The  problems  to  be  considered  for  kindergarten  to  12th  grade  are 
different  than  those  in  the  Junior  College  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  nature  of  the  problems.   For  instance,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion might  be  interested  in  curriculum  problems  for  the  public 
school  systems  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  might  be  interested  in 
problems  of  academic  freedom  and  faculty  rank. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  form  of  control  at  the  local  level  -  that  is  whether 
there  should  be  a  joint  board  which  would  serve  both  as  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Board  of  Trustees,  or  whether  there  should  be  separate  boards  for  this  purpose  - 
should  be  a  matter  of  local  option. 

No  agreement  was  reached  as  to  strenghtening  the  requirements  and  functions 
for  Advisory  Boards  to  the  local  Board  of  Education  if  the  local  unit  does  not  choose 
to  create  a  separate  board  of  trustees  for  the  community  colleges. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  more  study  was  needed  to  be  given  to  the  mattej 

of  coordination  of  the  Community  Junior  Colleges  at  the  State  level.  '' 

I 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  approximately  4:35  p.m. 
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JAMES   A.  SENSENBAUGH 


Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 
301  West  Preston  Street,  Baltimore  21201 


November  26,  1965 


Dr.  G.  Russell  Tatum,  Chairman 
Advisory  Covincil  for  Higher  Education 
Vitro  Laboratories 
14000  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Dear  Dr.  Tatum: 

Following  the  joint  discussion  by  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  and  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  asked  the  State 
Superintendent  to  convey  to  the  Advisory  Council  the  attitude 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  concerning  the  problem 
of  administration  and  operation  of  the  oomnunity  colleges 
in  Maryland. 

The  Board  did  not  feel  in  a  position  to 
take  formal  action  on  the  questions  presented  due  to  the 
short  period  for  discussion  and  thought  which  was  available 
for  full  exploration  of  the  issues  involved.   The  Board 
felt  that  there  should  be  further  time  given  for  discussion 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  meeting  again  with  the 
Advisory  Council  before  the  Advisory  Council  would  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  community  colleges  in  Maryland. 

As  you  know  the  public  conmunity  colleges 
had  no  boards  of  trustees  as  such  prior  to  enactment  of 
legislation  in  1961.   The  boards  of  education  performed  this 
function.   The  institutions  have  grown  and  prospered  under 
this  system  although  those  same  local  boards  are  now  legally 
constituted  as  boards  of  trustees  of  their  respective  com- 
munity colleges. 

In  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary,  no 
community  college  board  of  trustees  has  officially  indicated 
a  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  governing 
the  local  public  community  college;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  existing  boards  are  generally  enthu- 
siastic about  their  involvement  in  this  level  of  education. 
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We  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  at  this 
time  to  establish  separate  boards  of  trustees  locally,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

a.  The  State  Department  of  Education  is 
currently  trying  to  encourage  the 
local  colleges  to  become  more  compre- 
hensive.  This  means  the  addition  of 
vocational  and  technical  programs  and 
continuing  education,  preferably  by 
including  vocational -technical  centers 
on  the  conmmnity  college  conpuses. 
Where  possible  this  addition  should  be 
made  so  as  to  benefit  high  school 
students  and  adults  as  well  as  college 
students.   This  required  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  about  the  public  school 
system  and  the  adult  education  program 
plus  overall  coordination  and  articu- 
lation, the  machinery  for  v*iich  is  built 
into  the  present  arrangement  whereby  the 
local  board  of  education  extends  its 
scope  of  operations  to  include  two  years 
of  public  higher  education. 

b.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
permitted  the  waiving  of  its  minimum 
requirement  for  admission  to  community 
colleges  by  making  it  possible  for  certain 
carefully  selected  seniors  in  high  school 
to  enroll  for  credit  in  college  courses 

at  a  comoounity  college  while  he  is  still 
enrolled  in  high  school.   This  special 
program  is  facilitated  through  the  present 
dual  role  of  the  Board. 

c.  The  present  close  working  relationship 
between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  twenty-four  local  school  units  and 
the  similar  close  tie-in  between  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
local  school  superintendents  provide 
tuilt-in  machinery  for  coordination  of 
programs  on  a  Statewide  basis. 

d.  Having  the  same  board  govern  the  K-12 
program  and  the  community  college  in 
each  local  school  unit  provides  greater 
assurance  of  a  consistent  philosophy  of 
public  education  within  the  local  juris- 
diction. 
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e.  There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be 
conmonplace  to  continue  one's  education  for 
at  least  two  years  of  college.   As  this 
extension  of  formal  education  evolves, 

it  will  be  increasingly  important  to 
maintain  the  highest  level  of  coordination 
and  articulation  at  all  levels  of  public 
education  within  each  subdivision. 

f .  Those  who  point  to  states  such  as 
California  and  Illinois  as  examples 

of  desirable  trends  may  wish  to  examine 
the  organizational  structure  of  public 
education  within  those  states.   Over- 
lapping boards  and  small  districts 
frequently  are  conditions  which  can  be 
overcome  best  by  establishing  separate 
boards  to  operate  community  colleges 
designed  to  service  those  districts. 
Maryland  is  unique  in  its  existing 
structure  and  simplicity  in  school 
control  and  operation. 

Rapid  growth  of  community  colleges  does  not 
indicate  that  there  is  a  feeling  amon^  students  that  association 
with  the  public  school  system  is  detrimental  to  status.   Effec- 
tiveness of  high  schools  is  not  impaired  by  their  being  in  school 
systems  which  operate  kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  and 
junior  high  schools.   An  unwarranted  change  at  this  time  in  a 
healthy,  growing  institution  -  the  community  college  in  Maryland  - 
could  do  irreparable  d^aage. 

Far  more  important  than  the  matter  of  structure 
of  control  is  the  qualification  of  the  personnel  who  are  working 
directly  with  the  students.   Though  relevant,  structure  is  secon- 
dary and  very  secondary  at  that.   Students  are  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  education  they  are  receiving  and  their  association 
with  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  administrative  personnel  of 
the  institution.   It  is  doubtful  that  the  typical  student  is 
either  acquainted  with  or  concerned  to  any  extent  with  the  board 
of  control.   It  is  our  belief  that  the  status  of  the  institution 
is  determined  more  by  instruction,  program,  and  relationship  than 
by  other  factors. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  problem 
of  control  and  organization  that  cannot  adequately  be  solved  more 
readily  and  economically  to  the  State,  by  modification  within  the 
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present  framework.  Particularly,  we  feel  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  make  major  changes  in  control  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  community  colleges  are  coming  in  for  attention  by  the 
newly  formed  Educational  Commission  of  the  States. 

We  firmly  believe  further  discussion  will 
be  beneficial. 


S^ce^rely  yours. 


.  SENSENBAUQH 


:s  A. 
^tate  Superintendeht  of  Schools 


H 

Copy  to:   Dr.  Wesley  N.  Dom 
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MARYLAND  COUNCIL  OF  COIVWUNITY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 
December  13,  1965 


Dr.  G.  Russell  latum.  President 

Maryland  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education 

2100  Guilford  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 

Dear  Dr.  Tatums 

The  presidents  of  public  community  colleges  have  formed  a  professional 
group  known  as  the  Maryland  Council  of  Community  College  Presidents.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  leadership  to  the  community  college  movement  in  Mary- 
land, with  particular  emphasis  on  legislation  at  all  levels. 

We  believe  that  our  collective  experience  as  community  college 
presidents  might  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  consideration  of  the  Master 
Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Maryland.  Therefore,  we  submit  the  following 
recommendations: 

General  Principles 

I.  It  must  be  clear  in  law,  in  fact,  and  in  operation  that  the 
community  college  is  an  equal  peer  partner  with  other 
segments  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

II.  Specific  concentration  on,  as  distinct  from  diffuse  and 
cursory  attention  to,  community  college  development  is 
definitely  required  at  the  State  level. 

III.  The  emergence  of  the  community  college  as  an  integral 
part  of  higher  education  cannot  be  fully  accomplished 
until  such  institutions  are  perceived  and  supported  by 
the  community  served  as  ppst-secondary  collegiate 
entities  in  their  own  right. 

Legislation  Needed 

In  order  that  the  community  colleges  in  Maryland  might 
develop  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  above,  we 
believe  that  the  following  legislation  is  mandatory. 

I.  A  separate  State-level  agency  to  assume  all  of  the  powers 

and  duties  presently  assigned  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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A.  Composition:   Nine  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  -  for  six-year  overlapping  terms. 
Chairman  to  be  elected  by  the  membership. 

B.  General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Maryland  Community 
College  Board 

1.  Assume  all  of  the  powers  and  duties  presently 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  reference  to  community 
colleges. 

2.  Provide  statewide  planning  for  two-year  colleges 
as  institutions  of  higher  education  and  coordi- 
nate the  programs,  services  and  activities  of 
all  public  community  colleges  in  the  state. 

3.  Assume  responsibility  for  the  accreditation  of 
two-year  colleges. 

4.  Plan  for  and  encourage  the  development  of 
additional  community  colleges  in  appropriate 
locations.  It  is  Intended  that  certain  of 
these  institutions  perform  the  functions  of 
area  technical  institutes  as  defined  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

5.  Approve  feasibility  surveys.  Surveys  may 
be  conducted  either  for  the  inclusion  of 
existing  institutions  in  the  new  state 
system  or  for  locating  new  institutions. 
The  Board  should  assume  full  responsibility 
for  organizing,  conducting  and  financing 
all  surveys. 

6.  Coordinate  relationships  and  develop 
articulation  procedures  between  the 
community  colleges  and  the  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  to  the  end 
that  maximum  freedom  of  transfer  between 
community  colleges  and  degree-granting 
institutions  be  available. 

7.  Conduct,  in  cooperation  with  the  two-year 
colleges,  continuing  studies  of  student 
characteristics,  adcission  standards  to 
programs,  grading  policies,  performance 
of  transfer  students,  qualifications  and 
certification  of  faculties  and  of  other 
problems  of  community  college  education. 
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8.  Receive  and  administer  all  state  aid  for 
community  colleges,  and  develop  such 
formulas,  including  equalization  formulas, 
as  will  provide  each  institution  under  the 
two  systems  of  aid  described  below  (c.  &  d. ) 
with  its  just  share. 

9.  In  cooperation  with  other  state  agencies  plan 
the  allocation  of  all  federal  funds  for  in- 
structional programs  and  student  services 
including  such  funds  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  retraining  as  are  to 
be  allocated  by  state  or  federal  agencies  to 
public  and  nonpublic  community  colleges. 

10.  Make  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  general  and  specific  powers 
of  the  Board. 

11.  Prepare  a  report  biennially  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  public  generally  on  the 
status  of  community  college  education,  its 
problems,  needs  for  improvement  and  projected 
developments. 

12.  Employ  an  Executive  Officer  and  staff  to  assist 
the  Board. 

C.  Specific  powers  over  existing  locally  governed  and 
administered  community  colleges. 

1.  Powers  of  supervision  over  such  institutions 
now  vested  in  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
be  exercised  by  the  Maryland  Community  College 
Board. 

2.  State  aid  to  such  institutions  be  continued  at 
present  or  slightly  increased  levels  for  operating 
costs  only. 

3.  No  new  local  comr.unity  colleges  be  established 
except  those  meeting  the  standards  provided  in 
Section  d.  which  follows. 

4.  That  as  quickly  as  practical,  institutions  now 
under  a  common  school  governing  board  seek 
establishment  of  a  separate  community  college 
district  with  a  board,  a  campus  and  a  staff  of 
faculty  and  administraLors  inoopendent  of  any 
district  of  the  public  schools. 

5.  Existing  community  colleges  should  make  the 
transition  by  1970. 
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D.  Powers  relating  to  a  new  system  of  locally  initiated  and 
administered  comprehensive  community  colleges,  all  to  be 
organized  under  the  community  college  district  law. 

1.  Powers  of  the  Maryland  Community  College  Board: 

a.  Approval  of  general  geographic  location 
and  of  site. 

b.  Approval  of  each  major  program  and  service 
to  be  offered  except  individual  courses 
initiated  as  reasonable  and  moderate  ex- 
tensions of  existing  major  programs. 

c.  Approval  of  all  building  plans  and  capital 
budgets  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  to  be  paid  out  of  other  than  local  funds. 

d.  Review  of  operating  budgets  to  determine  unit 
costs  and  state  aid  shares. 

2.  Powers  of  the  local  district  community  college 
board: 

a.  Selection  of  administrators  and  staff. 

b.  Approval  of  operating  budgets. 

c.  Approval  of  instructional  standards,  student 
activities,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
instructional  and  student  affairs  including 
admission  standards  to  particular  programs. 

d.  Initiation  of  proposals  for  new  programs  of 
instruction  and  of  student  and  public  service. 

e.  Initiation  of  proposals  for  site  of  campus  or 
campuses,  building  plans  for  such  locations 
and  development  of  capital  budgets. 

3.  Financing  capital  construction  of  the  new  community 
colleges. 

a.  State  and/or  federal  aid  for  new  construction 
and  major  rehabilitation  be  15%   of  the  total 
cost  for  each  building  and  campus  site  approved 
by  the  Maryland  Community  College  Board. 

b.  Local  district  pay  25%  of  Ccipital  costs.  Local 
share  may  include  cost  of  land  and  of  site 
development. 
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4.  Financing  operations  of  new  colleges. 

a.  State  share  be  approximately  60%  of  average 
operating  costs  of  the  new  system  provided 
under  this  Section. 

b.  Student  and  local  share  of  operating  cost 
should  be  approximately  2Q%   each. 

c.  Local  share  of  operating  and  capital  costs, 
as  determined  by  the  Maryland  Community 
College  Board,  to  educate  out-of-district 
students  be  charged  directly  to  office  of 
County  Superintendent  where  student  resides. 
The  County  Superintendent  in  turn  charge 
this  amount  against  state  aid  funds  to  the 
high  school  district  of  student  residence. 

5.  Institutions  be  for  commuting  students  primarily. 
Residence  halls  be  provided  at  nominal  cost  only 
to  students  from  out-of-district  enrolled  in  a 
program  not  offered  in  a  public  college  in  the 
student's  district  of  origin. 

E.  Acceptance  of  existing  community  colleges  into  the  new 
state  system.  Any  existing  community  college  may  apply 
for  acceptance  as  an  institution  in  the  new  state  system 
(d.  above).  The  application  must  show  that  the  institution 
can  and  does  agree  to  meet  same  criteria  as  required  for 
creation  of  new  community  college  under  d.  The  state  will 
share  only  in  the  capital  costs  of  new  facilities  approved 
by  the  Community  College  Board  after  an  existing  institution 
has  been  accepted  into  the  system  under  this  provision. 

Conclusion 

The  above  recommendations  remove  the  two-year  colleges  from  the 
common  school  system  while  continuing  local  governance  and  control. 
Such  supervision  by  the  state  as  the  state's  financial  assistance 
makes  appropriate  would  be  exercised  by  a  new  agency,  the  Maryland 
Community  College  Board,  a  distinctly  higher  education  agency  with  no 
common  school  connection.  This  arrangement  is  an  essential  ingredient 
on  which  the  Maryland  Council  of  Community  College  Presidents  believes 
there  should  be  no  compromise. 

While  other  state  plans  might  provide  many  of  the  ingredients  necessary 
for  a  good  community  college  program,  only  the  above  plan  incorporates  all 
of  the  inportant  factors: 

1.  It  firmly  establishes  the  community  colleges  as  a  part 
of  higher  education. 

2.  It  preserves  the  advantages  of  local  initiative  and 
control. 
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3.  It  assures  adequate  state  participation  to  maintain 
high  standards. 

4.  It  is  both  economical  and  timely. 

5.  New  institutions  could  be  established  and  enroll 
students  in  1967  or  1968. 

6.  No  existing  institution  would  be  harmed  in  any 
fashion. 

In  order  that  there  be  an  orderly  process  in  the  implementation 
of  any  new  legislation,  it  is  furtner  recommended  that  a  nationally 
recognized  out-of-State  consultant  be  employed  by  the  new  state 
agency  for  that  purpose. 


Dr.  Oliver  H.  Laine 
Chairman 


OHL:blm 
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ROLE  AND  SCOPE  OF 
THE  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Higher  education  in  Maryland  originated  under  private  auspices,  and  the 
privately  controlled  four-year  colleges  and  universities  represent  an  invaluable 
educational  asset  for  the  Free  State.   Of  Maryland's  29  four-year  institutions 
of  higher  education,  21  are  under  private  control.   All  of  these  are  accredited 
by  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education,  and  in  addition  15  of  them  are 
accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association.   All  told,  the  21  private  insti- 
tutions account  for  over  457o  of  the  s  tudents  enrolled  in  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State. 

Over  the  years  the  private  institutions  have  used  their  resources  to 
provide  quality  education  for  the  youth  of  our  State--as  well  as  for  other 
young  people  from  outside  Maryland's  borders  who  have  been  attracted  by  the 
academic  opportunities  offered  here.   Thus,  a  high  percentage  of  our  own 
resident  students  have  obtained  advanced  educational  opportunities  at  very  low 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  and  upon  graduation  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially of  their  talents  to  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  this  area. 
In  addition,  many  students  from  other  states,  having  matriculated  at  Maryland's 
private  institutions,  have  remained  here  in  positions  of  high  responsibility. 

The  young  people  of  Maryland  have  widely  varied  talents,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  variety  of  educational  opportunities  which  is  assured  them  through  the 
private  institutions.   It  is  therefore  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  that 
these  institutions  should  continue  to  grow  and  prosper,  although  it  is  inevit- 
able that  the  public  institutions  must  absorb  a  higher  percentage  of  total 
student  enrollments  during  the  years  of  continued  pressure  for  admissions 
immediately  ahead  of  us. 

Among  the  functions  of  Maryland's  private  colleges  and  universities,  the 
following  should  be  included: 

Collectively  they  provide  a  wide  variety  of  quality  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  diversified  needs  of  individual  students 
and  families.   For  some  institutions  these  programs  are  based 
exclusively  in  the  liberal  arts;  others  have  strong  offerings  in 
teacher-education,  and  other  professional  and  quasi-professional 
programs;  still  others  offer  enriched  curricula  of  graduate  studies 
in  miscellaneous  disciplines. 

Diversity  in  the  control  of  higher  education  is  desirable; 
monolithic  control  is  not  desirable.   While  the  excellent  publicly 
supported  institutions  of  higher  learning  will  and  should  continue 
to  expand,  privately  supported  colleges  and  universities  should  be 
maintained  at  a  sufficient  size  to  make  an  impact  on  education  and 
society;  not  with  the  idea  that  they  will  become  the  saving  remnant 
--rarely  has  a  remnant  saved  anything--but  rather  that  they  shall 
be  large  and  vigorous  enough  to  enter  into  experimentation  and 
dialogue  with  the  public  educational  system. 

Freedom  from  political  control,  while  characteristic  of  the  publicly 
supported  colleges  and  universities  in  Maryland,  can  best  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  existence  of  privately  supported  institutions,  that  may 
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serve  as  constant  reminders  to  publicly  supported  institutions 
of  the  necessity  for  autonomy  in  the  realm  of  intellectual 
pursuits . 

The  private  institutions  generally  have  a  higher  degree  of  freedom 
to  experiment  in  new  educational  programs  than  do  public  institu- 
tions, which  are  directly  accountable  for  their  use  of  tax  funds 
and  hence  may  not  feel  as  free  to  try  new  ideas  until  their  worth 
is  proven.   Private  institutions  should  be  challenged  to  experiment 
in  such  areas  as  teacher  evaluation  and  new  curricular  patterns  of 
independent  study--thus  extending  the  horizons  of  education  effec- 
tiveness for  both  private  and  public  institutions. 

The  private  institutions  are  similarly  freer  to  serve  the  special- 
ized education  needs  of  particular  categories  of  students--  for 
example,  through  selective  admissions  of  very  bright  students, 
and  in  some  cases  possibly  students  with  special  religious  affilia- 
tions or  training  needs. 

Many  of  the  privately  supported  institutions  in  Maryland  are  now 
performing  satisfactorily  important  social  services.    For  example. 
Western  Maryland  trains  a  great  many  public  high  school  teachers, 
Johns  Hopkins  engages  in  a  vast  amount  of  research  for  the  United 
States  Government,  Goucher  College  provides  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  with  exhibits  and  concerts,  and  the  University  of 
Baltimore  provides  the  city  with  programs  in  business  management. 
Many  other  examples  could  be  given.   The  State  should  continue  to 
profit  from  and  encourage  these  institutions  and  programs. 

These  institutions  should  also  be  alert  to  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  cooperative  educational  programs  with  other  private 
and  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  same  geographic 
areas . 

These  institutions  are  better  able  to  admit  higher  percentages  of 
students  from  other  states  and  other  countries,  thus  offering  a  more 
cosmopolitan  educational  climate  on  their  respective  campuses. 

While  the  terms  "quality"  and  "excellence"  have  been  much  overworked 
in  education,  in  general  the  privately  supported  institutions 
can  hardly  claim  that  they  are  any  better  than  state -supported  insti- 
tutions--or  at  least  they  have  no  monopoly  on  quality.   It  is  true 
that  they  have  been  able  to  be  more  selective  in  their  students. 
This  undoubtedly  will  change,  but  they  will  always  be  able  to  attract 
a  kind  of  student  who  prefers  to  enroll  in  a  small  institution,  and 
to  pursue  special  studies  that  may  not  have  wide  appeal.   For  just 
one  example,  the  Oriental  Seminary  at  Johns  Hopkins  has  trained  some 
of  the  foremost  Old  Testament  scholars  in  the  country. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  STUDY  OF  NE^^r  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 


The  Policy  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  Institutions 
recognizes  the  need  for  the  development  of  criteria  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  institutions  and  programs  and  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
ones.   Because  of  the  pressing  business  of  developing  the  framework  of 
a  larger  Master  Plan  for  all  of  higher  education,  the  Role  and  Scope 
Committee  has  not  yet  completed  its  work  of  establishing  the  needed 
criteria.   In  subsequent  meetings,  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
give  due  consideration  to  this  essential  matter  including  among  other 
things  such  questions  as  the  nature  and  need  for  the  institution  or 
program,  its  availability  elsewhere,  its  effect  upon  existing  programs 
and  resources,  and  its  costs  in  terms  of  administration,  personnel, 
physical  facilities,  etc. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
POLICY  COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  William  P.  Chaffinch,  Chairman 


This  committee  will  be  concerned  with  such  matters  as  the 
State's  responsibility  to  finance  higher  education,  the  ability 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  higher  education, 
other  sources  of  support,  the  relative  amount  of  support  for 
the  different  levels  and  programs  of  higher  education,  etc. 
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President,    St.  Johns  College 

White  and  Leonard 

President,    Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Colleges 

Administrator,  Frederick  Memorial 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.  Through  its  budgetary  allotments,  over  the  next  five  years,  the  State 
of  Maryland  should  promote  the  rapid  development  of  community  colleges 
to  provide  higher  educational  opportunities  within  relatively  easy 
reach  of  all  qualified  high  school  graduates. 

2.  Support  for  community  colleges  should  be  at  such  a  level  as  to  enable 
each  of  these  institutions  to  merit  accreditation  from  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  within  five  years 
after  establishment. 

3.  To  promote  effective  development,  to  achieve  coordination  among  the 
community  colleges  and  to  better  realize  their  cooperative  participa- 
tion in  the  total  structure  of  higher  education  in  the  State,  a 
separate  board,  similar  in  nature  to  that  existing  for  the  coordination 
of  the  State  Colleges,  but  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  overall 
development  of  the  community  college  segment  of  public  higher  education 
should  be  established.   A  separate  board  of  trustees   having  primary 
control  of  etaoh  local  institution  should  be  set  up.   This  local  board 
of  trustees  may  choose  to  be  constituted  as  a  board  separate  from  the 
county  board  of  education. 

4.  Further  creation  of  branches  of  the  University  of  Maryland  beyond 
Catonsville  should  be  postponed  until  the  community  college  development 
program  can  be  expanded  and  the  developmental  plans  of  private  institu- 
tions can  be  more  accurately  ascertained. 

5.  The  Support  Committee  recommends  the  construction  of  student  residential 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  at  the  State  Colleges  for 
all  students  who  desire  and  can  afford  them.   Loans  should  be  made 
available  for  students  who  desire  but  cannot  presently  afford  residence 
facilities . 

6.  Rigid  state-wide  and  even  institutional-wide  salaries  based  solely  on 
academic  rank  and  tenure  seem  unrealistic.   Salary  schedules  should  give 
consideration  to  merit  and  should  be  competitive  with  other  educational 
systems  and  to  a  reasonable  extent  with  other  positions  outside  the 
educational  world. 

7.  Discretionary  powers  should  be  given  the  presidents  of  higher  educational 
institutions  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  salary  scale  to  meet  competi- 
tion for  needed  specialized  talent. 

8.  Salaries  of  presidents  of  higher  educational  institutions  should  be  high 
enough  to  attract  the  best  available  administrative  talent.   Presidents 
of  these  institutions  should  receive  payment  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

9.  Some  consistency  should  be  evident  in  the  tuition  structure  of  the 
Maryland  public  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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10.  Fees  should  be  proportional  rather  than  equal  among  the  various  levels 
of  higher  educational  institutions  and  these  charges  should  be  graded 
according  to  academic  level,  programs,  and  auxiliary  services  provided. 

11.  To  encourage  attendance  at  community  colleges,  State  support  for  these 
institutions  should  be  high  enough  so  that  students  attending  the  com- 
munity colleges  have  to  pay  less  than  they  would  if  they  were  attending 
a  four-year  institution. 

12.  The  student  should  be  responsible  for  payment  of  part  of  the  costs  of  his 
higher  education,  but  no  student  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  a 
higher  education  because  of  costs  alone.   An  adequate  loan  fund  should 

be  established  for  all  qualified  students  who  can  demonstrate  a  financial 
need. 

13.  Special  service  obligations  attached  to  scholarships  should  be  eliminated, 

14.  Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  to  support  studies  that  will  secure 
the  data  necessary  for  the  Council  to  make  valid  decisions  in  all  areas 
affecting  public  higher  education  in  Maryland. 
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BACKGROUND  PAPERS  USED  AS 
BASIS  FOR  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


"^The  State  of  Maryland  has  long  since  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of 
State  support  for  higher  education.   Each  of  the  nine  reports  on  higher 
education  in  Maryland,  from  1921  to  1964,  has  recognized  this  committment 
and,  for  the  most  part,  has  based  its  findings  and  recommendations  on  the 
proposition  that  each  Maryland  high-school  graduate  will  be  provided  with 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  high-quality  education  at  a  public  college  or 
university  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  and  interest  and  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  (and  its  Policy  Committee  on 
Support)  believe  this  proposition  to  be  fundamental  to  the  concept  of  a 
Master  Plan  for  the  expansion  of  Higher  education."^ 

In  recent  years,  Maryland  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  support 
higher  education-  "Since  1959,  there  has  been  a  109.2  per  cent  increase  in 
total  expenditures  for  public  higher  education  in  Maryland.   This  year, 
1965,  of  the  general  funds  allotted,  52.9  per  cent  goes  for  public  education; 
a  fair  share  of  these  allotted  funds  is  earmarked  for  higher  education.   In 
1962,  the  Governor  initiated  a  free  tuition  program  for  students  in  teacher 
education  programs.   In  five  years,  a  total  of  $2,891,702  has  been  expended 
for  this  program.   Although  the  number  of  students  continuing  their  educa- 
tion has  nearly  doubled  since  1959,  the  State  has  been  able  to  provide  an 
approximately  $150  increase  in  per  student  expenditure.   The  increase  in 
starting  salaries  of  our  professors  and  instructors  of  our  State  colleges 
has  increased  76.2  per  cent.   Of  the  total  twenty-seven  million  for  the 
State's  annual  capital  improvements  budget,  more  than  nineteen  million,  or 
seventy-three  per  cent,  is  being  used  to  provide  needed  facilities  for  public 
higher  education.   This  compares  to  sixty-one  per  cent  last  year,  and  more 
than  double  the  proportion  of  the  capital  budget  devoted  to  public  higher 
education  seven  years  ago.   This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  326  per  cent  in 
capital  outlay  since  1961.   These  figures  do  not  include  the  more  than  six 
million  dollars  in  aid  given  to  our  private  institutions.   During  the  past 
few  years,  the  five  State  Colleges  other  than  the  University  of  Maryland 
have  converted  to  liberal  arts  programs  and  have,  therefore,  made  the  courses 
leading  to  this  degree  readily  available  to  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.   There  also  has  been  a  growth  of  community  colleges,  with  all  eleven 
adding  new  facilities  and  five  new  colleges  being  planned.   State  contribu- 
tions to  their  support  have  increased  from  $404,700  in  1959  to  $2,096,325 
in  1965,  an  increase  of  521.4  per  cent." 


1    Dr.  Tatum  Proposed  Statement  of  Basic  Principles  -  First  Draft,  August 

20,1965. 
2.    Governor  Tawes,  Letter  to  Mr.  Keppel,  June  11,  1965 
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Philosophy  of  State  Support  for  Higher  Education 

"Meeting  the  demands  for  higher  education  in  the  decade  or  more  ahead 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  satisfying  aspirations  of  young  people.   It  is 
equally  vital  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  itself.   The  State  simply 
cannot  afford  not  to  have  a  highly  developed  system  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion within  its  borders.   Economic  progress  is  inextricably  linked  with  the 
development  of  higher  education.  "  •'■ 

Benefit  to  Society  "Higher  education  is  important  to  the  State  itself. 

By  providing  skilled  manpower  through  teaching  and 
broadening  the  range  of  economic  opportunity  through 
research,  higher  education  makes  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  health  of  the  community. 
Graduates  of  public  colleges  and  universities  have  traditionally  been  an 
important  reservoir  of  talent  for  public  affairs  in  civic  as  well  as  in 
governmental  position's.   Furthermore,  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
provide  the  community  at  large  with  a  model  of  democratic  ideals  in  every- 
day life  through  the  promotion  of  tolerance,  fair  play,  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all.   In  broadest  terms,  Maryland's  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  enable  its  citizens  to  render  a  needed  service  to  the  nation  at 
large  and  to  the  international  community. "2  Support  for  higher  education 
is  an  instrument  for  enabling  the  State  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 
Education  of  the  young  is  not  only  a  public  responsibility;  it  is  a  public 
investment  as  well. 

Benefit  to  Individuals         The  main  direction  of  higher  educational  development 

should  be  toward  increased  service  to  help  individuals 
reach  the  fulfillment  of  their  talents,  interests,  and 
ideals.   The  responsibility  for  providing  educational 
opportunity  and  the  responsibility  for  acquiring  an 
education  is  mutual  between  the  individual  and  the  State.   In  laying  stress 
upon  the  State's  responsibilities,  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  individual 
citizen  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  youth  also  has  obligations  to  society  and 
to  the  State  that  serves  it.   The  relationship  should  be  a  shared  partnership 
wherein  the  State  would  be  sensitive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  student.   As 
long  as  the  student  manifests  goodwill  and  gives  his  best  according  to  his 
native  abilities,  the  State  should  be  willing  to  provide  whatever  it  can  toward 
his  best  education. 


1  Curlett   Commission  Report,  pp.  13-15. 

2  Curlett  Commission  Report,  pp.  16-17 
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Ability  of  the  State  to  Support  Higher  Education 

Maryland  has  ranked  high  among  the  States  in  per  capita  personal  income. 
In  1963,  for  instance,  Maryland  ranked  tenth  in  the  nation  with  a  per  capita 
personal  income  of  $2,786,   In  per  capita  expenditures  for  State  institutions 
of  higher  education,  Maryland,  for  the  same  year,  ranked  thirty-sixth  in  the 
nation  with  a  per  capita  outlay  of  $18.21. 

Per  capita  personal  income  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant measures  of  a  State's  economic  strength  and  potential.   On  the  basis  of 
Maryland's  high  ranking  in  personal  income,  it  is  conceivable  that  Maryland 
can  afford  to  provide  its  people  with  one  of  the  better  statewide  systems  of 
higher  education  in  the  nation.   In  terms  of  comparative  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  higher  education  coupled  with  the  Governor's  and  the  General  Assembly's 
continued  recognition  of  the  importance  of  higher  education,  Maryland  could 
allocate  more  of  its  financial  resources  for  the  support  of  higher  education  to 
expand  and  diversify  its  educational  facilities  and  programs. 

Purposes  of  the  Support  Committee 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Policy  Committee  on  Support  of  Higher  Education 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policy  to  guide  this  expansion  and  diversi- 
fication of  the  State's  system  of  higher  education  by  determining  the  direction 
in  which  the  expanded  support  should  go.   The  Support  Committee  is  responsible 
for  determining  priorities  in  allocating  available  financial  resources  for 
higher  education.   The  Committee  in  reaching  its  decisions  studies  alternatives 
and  the  implications  of  these  alternatives  in  the  allocation  of  funds.   In  so 
doing,  the  Support  Committee  does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
management,  curriculum  planning,  and  student  affairs  administration  which  is 
the  immediate  and  proper  responsibility  of  ttie  individual  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Guidelines  for  the  Determination  of  Support  Policies 

In  the  course  of  their  deliberations  the  members  of  the  Support  Committee 
expressed  their  views  on  a  number  of  principles  prepared  for  their  consideration. 
These  principles  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  hard  and  fast,  unanimously 
-accepted  statements  of  policy;  they  are  included  here  only  to  indicate  some 
guidelines  in  certain  areas  of  consideration  that  are  important  in  the  eventual 
determination  of  support  policies. 

1.   The  principles  of  support  are  determined  by  the  value  of  an  educational 
program  to  the  people  of  Maryland  collectively  and  to  the  individual 
student.   Programs  that  are  worth  supporting  should  be  supported  ade- 
quately though  not  necessarily  equally,  regardless  of  the  time  of  day 
or  the  time  of  year  they  are  offered. 
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2.   Support  should  be  related  to  the  programs  offered  at  an  institution 
as  well  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled.   The  programs  and  facili- 
ties needed  for  advanced  level  and  graduate  education  ordinarily  re- 
quire a  higher  level  of  support  than  do  the  first  two  years  of  under- 
graduate education. 

3.  Opportunity  for  college  study  should  be  readily  accessible  at  all 
levels  throughout  the  State  to  all  qualified  students  who  should  be 
able  to  choose  the  colleges  and  programs  on  grounds  other  than  costs. 
For  those  students  who  require  financial  help,  the  State  should  provide 
funds  for  both  scholarships  and  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates. ^ 

4.  Maryland  should  support  a  system  of  two-year  public  colleges  in  which 
most  students  would  be  enrolled  during  their  first  two  years  of  higher 
education.   These  colleges  would  offer  both  transfer  and  terminal  pro- 
grams, would  in  general  be  low  in  cost  to  the  students,  and  would  be 
constructed  in  locations  within  commuting  distance  of  virtually  all 
residents  of  the  State. 2 

5.  A  high  level  of  support  should  be  given  for  facilities,  equipment,  and 
materials  of  instruction  needed  for  the  programs  of  each  institution. 
Major  facilities  such  as  research  libraries,  museums,  and  cultural 
centers  should  be  located  so  that  they  could  be  shared  by  several  in- 
stitutions and  the  people  of  the  community. 

6.  Salary  schedules  for  the  faculty,  the  administration,  and  the  supporting 
personnel  in  Maryland's  institutions  of  public  higher  education  should  be 
at  a  level  comparable  to  that  of  other  potential  employment  for  the  in- 
dividuals concerned. 3 

7.  The  problems  of  the  physically,  culturally,  and  economically  handicapped 
are  an  important  concern  of  higher  education.   Support  will  be  given  to 
programs  to  enable  students  with  this  background  to  become  fully  function- 
ing participants  in  the  society.   These  programs  should  be  coordinated 
with  similar  programs  supported  by  the  State,  the  Federal  government, 

and  the  private  foundations. 


Mr.  Fauntleroy  commented:   The  use  of  the  program  of  Federal  aid  could  elimin- 
ate the  need  for  student  loans.   All  Federal  aid  to  students  should  be  studied 
prior  to  deciding  on  state  loans.   Mr.  Weigle  commented:   Some  programs  might 
be  too  costly  for  some  students  unless  they  obtained  full  scholarships.   Mr. 
Wilson  commented:   It  is  not  practical  or  realistic  to  have  "college  study 
readily  accessible  at  all  levels  throughout  the  State."   If  this  were  the  case, 
there  would  be  substantial  reduction  in  the  quality  of  programs. 

Mr.  Wilson  commented:   "Most"  students  should  not  attend  the  community  colleges. 
The  great  hope  for  the  community  colleges  is  terminal  education  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  particular  community  wherein  located.   Terminal  education  is 
the  proper  emphasis  for  the  community  colleges. 

Mr.  White  commented:   Salary  schedules  should  be  uniform  after  study  of  other 
State-supported  salaries.   Mr.  Weigle  commented:  Salaries  should  not  be  com- 
parable to  other  potential  employment  but  should  be  comparable  to  those  in 
other  educational  institutions. 
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8.   Increased  support  by  the  State  for  private  higher  education  is 

essential.   In  addition  to  aid  granted  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
Maryland  should  investigate  the  kinds  of  direct  support  given  to 
private  higher  education  in  other  states. ^ 

Determining  Policies  and  Priorities 

In  the  determination  of  support  policy,  some  of  the  important  factors  to 
be  decided  are:   (1)  the  sources  and  ratios  of  support,  and  (2)  the  allocation, 
levels  or  degrees  of  support;  i.e.,  the  actual  distribution  of  available  funds. 

Because  of  the  necessary  limitation  of  funds,  priorities  must  be  established, 
some  on  a  short-term  basis,  others  long-range.   In  establishing  priorities,  certain 
issues  or  areas  of  consideration  must  be  evaluated:   the  variety  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  the  diversity  of  programs,  the  facilities  available,  the 
faculties  required,  the  student-oriented  elements  of  support,  the  instructional 
materials  and  equipment  needed,  the  role  of  the  private  institutions,  the  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  of  the  total  system  of  higher  education,  and  the 
individual  institutional  questions  of  academic  standards  and  policies. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  of  establishing  support  policies  and  priorities 
in  a  Master  Plan  becomes  readily  evident  when  reviewing  the  valid  but  diverse 
points  of  view  of  interested  parties  on  each  of  the  above-mentioned  areas  of  con- 
sideration.  Establishing  valid  priorities  as  well  as  achieving  the  most  effective 
determination  of  support  issues  depend  upon  the  weighing  of  data  obtained  from 
extensive  and  intensive  research  studies  yet  to  be  made  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland.   But  by  reason  of  the  djmamic  nature  of  the  educational  system,  the 
resolution  of  present  support  questions  cannot  wait  upon  the  accumulation  of 
research  data.   Support  decisions  must,  therefore,  for  the  present  be  made  in 
the  light  of  whatever  evidence  is  available,  relying  upon  judicious  consultation, 
and  the  sound  reasoning  and  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  the  determination 
of  these  policies.   It  must  be  emphasized  again,  that  in  reaching  decisions  on 
support,  the  alternatives  and  their  implications  must  be  weighed. 

AREAS  OF  CONSIDERATION 
Variety  of  Institutions 

what  institution  or  institutional  structure  merits  prime  consideration? 
The  Master  Plan  envisions  a  variety  of  institutions  to  meet  diverse  needs.   The 
Master  Plan,  therefore,  is  based  on  continued  development  and  expansion  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  State  Colleges  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  com- 
munity colleges  as  the  public  segment  of  higher  education.   The  Council  also 
desires  to  foster  and  encourage  the  development  of  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  has  been  heretofore  the  provision  of  all  previous  Councils  for  it  is 
recognized  that  there  are  advantages  resulting  from  the  presence  in  our  society 


Mr.  Wilson  commented:   The  State  needs  to  examine  carefully  its  program  of 
operating  and  capital  support  to  private  institutions.   It  appears  that  no 
rational  plan  determines  support  made  available  to  private  institutions  with 
possible  exception  of  a  State-supported  scholarship  program. 
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of  both  public  and  non-public  institutions.  Diversity  among  institutions  has 
made  and  is  making  distinctive  contributions  to  social  and  economic  progress, 
providing  a  wide  range  of  educational  opportunity  for  varied  individual  needs. 

The  State,  in  supporting  many  different  institutions,  recognizes  their 
different  functions.   It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Master  Plan  to  determine  how 
the  particular  roles  and  functions  of  each  are  to  be  defined  for  it  is  evident 
that  not  all  institutions  can  do  all  things.   The  Council  recognizes  also  that 
certain  functions  are  especially  appropriate  to  some  institutions  and  in  the 
light  of  this  recognition  support  will  be  recommended. 

The  State  of  Maryland  should  emphasize  the  development  of  community  colleges 
under  the  general  direction  and  coordination  of  a  special  state  board.   Under 
the  present  system,  community  colleges  spring  up  but  are  not  regionally  accredited. 
State  supervision  with  access  through  a  special  board  to  adequate  State  support 
would  help  to  assure  more  rapid  accreditation  of  community  colleges. 

The  existence  of  a  full  complement  of  community  colleges  would  take  the 
pressure  off  of  the  other  institutions  of  higher  education.   Thought  must  be 
given  to  the  question  as  to  how  many  lower  division  students  who  would  normally 
enroll  in  a  State  College  or  in  the  University  can  be  shifted  to  the  community 
colleges  and  how  the  local  communities  can  meet  the  additional  costs  resulting 
therefrom. 

Concentration  upon  the  development  of  community  colleges  has  implications 
for  other  segments  of  the  State's  educational  system.   Further  expansion  of 
branches  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  a  case  in  point. 

Diversity  of  Programs 

Support  policy  is  based  upon  the  understanding  that  differences  among  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  should  be  a  matter  of  programs 
rather  than  of  quality  or  excellence  of  teaching. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  growth  of  knowledge  has  led  to  revolutionary  tech- 
nological changes  necessitating  new  programs  ,  new  educational  approaches,  and 
new  instructional  techniques.   These  new  developments  require  additional  support. 
Besides  providing  classroom  instruction  to  thousands  of  additional  students, 
other  needs  in  higher  education  must  also  be  met;  graduate  and  research  programs 
must  be  supported  to  continue  the  growth  of  new  knowledge  and  to  maximize  the  use 
of  this  knowledge;  public  service  must  be  expanded  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  each  in  accord  with  its  special  competencies;  technical  and  vocational 
education  must  be  updated  and  grow  to  impart  special  skills  and  to  broaden  the 
cultural  horizons  of  Maryland's  citizens  must  be  provided.   Some  of  these  special- 
ized programs  are  best  suited  to  graduate  level  institutions;  others  are  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  other  institutions.   For  purposes  of  support,  the  Master  Plan  must 
allocate  these  program  responsibilities. 

Continued  support  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  and  services  must 
be  seriously  questioned.   When  enrollments  fall  below  certain  levels,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  students  to  take  these  programs  elsewhere,  wherever 
possible.   Studies  are  needed  to  discover  the  nature  and  extent  of  duplication 
of  efforts. 
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Support  for  high-cost  professional  programs  such  as  medicine  and  dentistry 
should  be  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  so  that  the  cost  to  the  students  is  not 
such  that  it  reduces  the  number  of  persons  needed  to  enter  these  fields. 

The  decision  to  develop  and  locate  new  programs  or  expanding  the  support  for 
existing  ones  must  be  incorporated  into  the  framework  of  the  Master  Plan.   The 
contemplated  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  a  case  in 
point.   Nursing  education  is  another  instance,  for  practically  every  hospital 
in  the  state  is  building  additional  facilities  all  of  which  must  be  staffed  with 
nurses,  technicians,  and  doctors.   Studies  must  be  made  of  program  needs  in  the 
light  of  expanding  or  changing  economic,  social,  and  welfare  requirements  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

Physical  Facilities 

The  philosophy  th^t  Maryland  ought  to  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
those  who  can  profit  from  higher  education  implies  that  the  State  will  provide  the 
necessary  facilities.   To  this  end,  studies  should  be  made  on  the  increased  utili- 
zation of  present  facilities,  the  expansion  of  these  facilities,  and  the  creation 
of  new  facilities.   These  studies  will  enable  the  State  to  anticipate  the  in- 
creased cost  for  additional  quantity  without  losing  sight  of  the  increased  cost 
of  qualitative  improvements. 

The  problem  of  increased  enrollments  is  one  of  great  urgency.   To  provide 
for  such  enrollments  is  a  prior  concern  of  the  Master  Plan.   To  meet  this  im- 
mediate need,  the  capacity  use  of  all  private  and  public  resources  for  the  sake 
of  economy  and  efficiency  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  development  of  higher  edu- 
cational programs  and  institutions. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  support,  the  expansion  of  physical  facilities,  when 
deemed  necessary,  would  entail  the  determination  of  the  immediate  and  long-range 
adequacy  of  the  contemplated  capital  construction,  whether  it  will  be  provided 
in  time,  and  how  it  can  be  financed. 

A  question  of  immediate  concern  is  whether  or  not  the  Council  endorses  the 
recently  established  policy  of  placing  dormitories  and  dining  halls  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.   It  is  believed  by  some  that  taxpayers  money  should  not  be  used 
to  subsidize,  openly  or  covertly,  the  operation  of  such  services.   Because  of  the 
various  methods  used  to  finance  construction  of  auxiliary  enterprises,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  state  in  general  which  amounts  of  amortization  and  interest  payments 
are  properly  chargeable  to  operating  expenses.   Some  formula,  therefore,  should 


With  respect  to  teaching  alone,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  has 
estimated  that  the  State  will  need  to  employ  45,000  new  teachers  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  decade  1960-1970.   More  than  13,000 
of  these  additional  teachers  will  be  needed  merely  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
enrollments.   The  remainder  will  represent  necessary  replacement  for  teachers 
leaving  the  Maryland  public  school  system..   In  1961,  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Care  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  reported  that  by  1975  Maryland 
would  need  to  graduate  240  physicians.   To  meet  this  need,  a  nearly  50  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  is  needed  by  1971.   Curlett  Commission  Report,  p.  15. 
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be  developed  to  determine  which  of  such  costs  are  appropriate  charges  to  op- 
erating expenses  and  include  as  much  as  possible  of  those  with  other  operating 
expenses  of  such  auxiliary  services. 1 

The  policy  of  self-support  for  these  services,  in  terms  of  support  policy, 
may  result  in  little,  if  any,  difference  in  cost  to  the  State  for  the  education 
of  a  dormitory  resident  as  compared  to  a  commuting  student.   In  the  long  run,  it 
may  result  in  over-all  savings.   It  is  probable  that  fewer,  larger,  and  more  ef- 
ficient four-year  institutions  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demand. 2 

The  effectiveness  of  college  education  for  the  student  who  commutes  as  com- 
pared to  the  dormitory  resident  is  a  controversial  subject,  no  doubt  resulting 
importantly  from  normal  variations  in  individuals  and  their  abilities  to  adjust 
to  new  environments.   There  is,  however,  some  evidence  which  indicates  that  in 
most  cases  the  dormitory  resident  has  an  advantage  both  scholastically  and  in 
social  development. 3   In  this  respect,  alternate  suggestions  could  be  proposed 
by  the  Committee  to  the  Council:   (1)  that  dormitory  facilities  be  provided  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  at  the  State  Colleges  for  all  students  who  desire 
and  can  afford  them;  or  (2)  to  offset  the  building  of  more  dormitories,  to  pro- 
vide bus  transportation  for  students  in  the  last  two  years,  for  example,  from 
Carroll  County  to  Towson. 

Faculties 

While  facilities  are  important,  and  substantial  investments  will  be  re- 
quired to  supply  adequate  ones,  the  competence  of  the  faculties  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  providing  a  high-quality  college  education.^ 

The  Council  must  make  itself  responsible  for  helping  the  Maryland  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  establish  salary  scales  or  some  salary  arrangements 
as  well  as  academic  environments  which  will  attract  and  hold  faculties  of  the 
highest  quality.   In  addition  to  salary  considerations,  attention  should  be  given 
to  expanded  fringe  benefits  -  health,  group  life  insurance,  leaves,  travel  funds 
for  professional  meetings,  housing,  parking,  and  moving  expenses  -  to  make  teaching 
in  Maryland  institutions  attractive  as  compared  to  institutions  elsewhere. 

Studies  will  have  to  be  made  to  find  out  what  such  an  increase  in  faculty 
salaries  and  benefits  would  mean  in  terms  of  percentage  of  increase  in  public 
funds  going  into  higher  education. 

The  Support  Committee  could  recommend  to  the  Council  that  regulation  con- 
cerning a  uniform  salary  schedule  for  faculties  and  administrators  can  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  State  to  achieve  quality  in  higher  education.   Rigid  state-wide 


1  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  State  Colleges  has  given  consideration  to 
this  question  in  its  meeting  of  Sept.  1,  1965.   The  fruit  of  this  consideration 
might  provide  adequate  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  an  acceptable  formula 
for  all  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

2  Dr.  Tatum's  Proposed  Statement  of  Basic  Principles  -  First  Draft,  August  20,  1965. 

3  Ibid. 
'^  Ibid. 
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and  even  institution-wide  salaries  based  solely  on  academic  rank  and  length 
of  tenure  seem  unrealistic.   Salary  schedules  should  give  consideration  to 
merit  and  should  be  competitive.   Some  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  an 
institution  to  break  through  the  regular  scales  that  may  or  must  be  set  up. 
These  special  salaries  may  be  needed  to  give  flexibility  to  an  institution 
with  a  particular  need  for  a  talent  or  person  in  competition  with  industry  or 
some  other  educational  enterprise,  either  public  or  private,  within  or  outside 
the  State  of  Maryland.   Starting  physics  teachers,  for  example,  are  harder  to 
obtain  hence  more  expensive  than  starting  English  teachers.   The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges,  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  community  colleges  should  be  given  considerable  lati- 
tude in  establishing  salary  ranges  consistent  with  local  requirements  and 
supply  and  demand  factors  in  various  fields  of  specialty.   In  granting  this 
latitude,  however,  the  fact  must  be  accepted  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  State  institutions  will,  at  times,  be  in  competition  with  each  other  for 
professors  and  administrators. 

Superior  institutions  of  higher  education  require  superior  administrators 
as  well  as  excellent  faculties.   Administrative  salaries  should  be  high  enough 
to  compete  with  other  potential  employment.  ■'•   The  wisdom  of  paying  Presidents 
of  all  State  Colleges  identical  salaries  is  open  to  question. 

Salaries  for  supporting  personnel  -  lab  assistants,  specialists  in  the 
graphic  arts,  and  clerical  workers,  for  instance,  -  all  of  whom  are  important 
to  the  functioning  of  a  quality  institution  should  be  supported  at  a  level 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  competent  persons. 

Supporting  the  recruitment  of  adequate  faculty  and  administrators  is  a 
priority  issue.   In  making  a  Master  Plan,  the  recruitment  of  high  quality  pro- 
fessional personnel  may  be  so  difficult  that  it  may  require  major  alterations 
in  traditional  patterns  of  instruction. 

Student -Oriented  Support  Issues 
Loans,  Scholarships,  Tuition,  Fees 

Loans    Society  suffers  a  substantial  loss  when,  because  of  costs,  many  qualified 
young  people  do  not  now  enroll  in  colleges  and  many  others  drop  out  be- 
fore completing  degree  or  certificate  programs.   Although  the  State  pro- 
vides higher  education  at  very  low  cost  to  the  student,  some  students 
will  still  require  financial  help.   Increased  consideration  should  be  given 
to  loans  at  low  interest  rates  and  repayable  over  a  long  period  thus  enabling 
more  students  to  obtain  a  higher  education.   These  loans  could  be  State  sup- 
ported or  they  could  be  privately  developed  but  supervised  by  the  State.   The 
amount  of  such  loans,  the  sharing  of  their  costs  between  the  State  and  the 
student,  and  the  service  or  other  obligations  to  be  attached  thereto  must  be 
determined.   If  the  student  renders  subsequent  service  to  the  State,  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  dismissal  of  part  or  all  of  the  debt. 


Gudelines  for  administrative  salary  scales  are  contained  in  the  agenda  for 
the  September  1,  1965  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges. 
These  guidelines  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  administrative 
salaries  for  the  public  system  of  higher  education. 
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ScholdTShipS    Scholarships  promote  higher  education.   Some  that  are  available 
have  teaching  obligations  attached  to  them.   Service  obligations 
that  frequently  become  burdensome  and  detrimental  to  student 
morale  when  attached  to  scholarships  should  be  eliminated.   The 
scholarship  program  should  be  expanded  to  encourage  growth  in  specialized  areas 
of  need.   Scholarships,  however,  should  not  be  limited  to  those  whose  primary 
difficulty  is  financial  but  should  be  offered,  increasingly,  to  the  especially 
gifted  students  and  be  comprehensive  in  coverage,  including,  perhaps,  tuition, 
fees,  board  and  lodging. 

Gifted  students:  Some  formula  should  be  developed  for  the  support  of  the 
ablest  intellectually.  These  students  might  be  made  the  special  guests  of  the 
State  or  they  might  be  supported  by  a  program  similar  in  nature  to  the  G.I.  Bill. 

Graduate  students:   Special  and  increased  support  should  be  given  for  those 
in  graduate  education.   The  high  attrition  rate  in  graduate  programs  is  often 
due  to  financial  difficulty.   These  withdrawals  are  not  only  a  loss  to  potential 
faculty  supply  but  also  an  economic  waste  to  the  State.   Provision  of  fellow- 
ships and  loan  funds  for  graduate  students  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  means  to 
reduce  the  attrition  rate. 

Special  students:   Lower  tuition  charges  might  be  offered  for  those 
attending  evening  classes  or  those  pursuing  education  through  correspondence. 
Tax  credits  might  be  offered  to  those  taking  evening  or  correspondence  courses. 
The  thought  here  is  that  if  the  State  is  willing  to  provide  an  education  at 
less  than  cost  to  those  who  can  attend  colleges,  should  it  not  be  willing  to 
aid  those  who  will  remain  at  home  and  study  by  correspondence, etc. ? 

Tuition  and  Fees  One  of  the  most  controversial  fiscal  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  is  the  question  of  tuition  and  fees,,  There  is  need 
to  develop  a  sound,  systematic  tuition  and  fee  structure 

for  all  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

Even  though  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  are  greater  to  society 
than  to  the  individual  student,  the  student  should  be  expected  to  pay  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  his  education.   Charges  for  non-residents  should 
be  higher  than  for  residents;  perhaps  as  much  as  two  or  three  times  higher. 

Tuition  charges  can  be  put  on  some  uniform  basis  in  all  public  institutions 
of  higher  education,  graded  according  to  the  level  of  academic  progress  or  they 
can  be  related  to  the  undergraduate  instructional  costs  within  a  particular 
higher  educational  institution. 

Compulsory  fees  are  a  recognized  means  of  financing  certain  institutional 
costs.   Some  consistent  relationship  might  be  established  between  fee  and 
tuition  charges. 

Each  higher  educational  system  should  devise  a  fee  structure  and  collect 
sufficient  revenues  to  cover  such  operating  costs  as  those  for  laboratories, 
health,  intercollegiate  athletics,  student  activities,  and  other  services  in- 
cidental to  but  not  directly  related  to  teaching. 
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Sources  and  Ratios  of  Support 

The  function  of  the  Support  Committee  is  to  find  the  desirable  levels 
of  support  for  higher  education.   The  Budget  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  State's  ability.   These  tasks  may  be  regarded 
as  complementary  rather  than  conflicting.   The  levels  of  support  for  higher 
education  in  Maryland  will  continue  to  rise  for  there  are  new  educational 
needs  that  the  State  must  decide  to  meet  or  neglect.   Whatever  support  is 
given  to  higher  education,  however,  should  emphasize  high  quality  programs  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  student  consonant  with  the  State's  ability  to  pay. 

Greater  appropriations  will  be  needed  for  operating  costs.   It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  Master  Plan  to  reveal  the  magnitude  of  these  additional 
costs.   The  Plan  must  spell  out  how  great  will  be  the  bill  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  next  decade  or  more. 

Questions  of  support  ratio  must  be  answered.   Is  the  equalization  princi- 
ple of  1/3  State,  1/3  local,  and  1/3  student  coverage  to  be  considered  ade- 
quate State  support?   Should  the  State,  in  community  colleges  for  instance, 
make  itself  responsible  for  the  total  support  of  higher  education?   Should 
local  and  student  portions  of  support  be  reduced  to  a  token  rather  than  being 
a  burden?   What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  community  colleges  for  both  opera- 
tion and  capital  outlay  should  be  borne  by  the  State  and  what  proportion  by 
local  communities?   Is  there  need  for  a  change  of  present  State  policy  with 
respect  to  the  support  of  the  community  colleges?   Should  support  for  com- 
munity colleges  be  high  enough  so  that  students  attending  these  institutions 
have  to  pay  less  than  they  would  if  they  were  attending  a  four  year  institution? 
The  thought  here  is  that  the  community  colleges,  more,  perhaps,  than' the 
other  institutions,  are  "peoples"  colleges. 

Institutions  offering  programs  which  involve  the  use  of  expensive  facili- 
ties and  machinery  will  require  more  support  for  these  programs  than  for  those 
that  require  basically  the  use  of  classrooms  and  libraries.   It  is  also  re- 
cognized that  the  more  expensive  programs  and  facilities  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced-level programs  and  graduate  education  ordinarily  require  a  higher  level 
of  support  than  do  the  first  two  years  of  higher  education. 

The  possibilities  of  State  income  tax  deductions  allowable  for  costs  of 
education  to  parents  should  be  considered. 

Studies  resulting  in  a  constant  flow  of  data  are  needed  to  determine  many 
of  the  support  questions.   Guidelines  for  support  or  for  other  areas  of  con- 
sideration such  as  costs  and  facilities  and  enrollment  projections  can  be 
valid  only  if  the  data  necessary  for  these  determinations  can  be  accumulated 
and  kept  current.   It  is  important  that  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education 
be  continually  appraised  and  improved  and  that  the  lowest  possible  costs, 
consistent  with  high  quality,  be  established.   Through  systematic  studies, 
the  State  should  be  kept  aware  of  what  economies  can  be  effected  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  existing  institutions.   Consideration  in  these  studies  should 
be  given  to  current  operational  costs,  capital  outlays,  and  in  the  use  of 
existing  physical  facilities.   Sufficient  funds  supporting  these  needed  studies 
should  be  provided  annually. 
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Teaching  Devices  and 
Promotion  of  Teaching  Techniques 

Emphasis  on  salaries  or  other  factors  in  the  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion should  not  preclude  support  for  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  of 
instruction  needed  to  aid  students  to  learn  most  effectively.   Closed-circuit 
TV,  language  laboratories,  audio-visual  devices,  tape  recorders,  duplicating 
equipment  and  other  devices  should  be  provided  where  needed.   Without  minimizing 
the  importance  of  research,  promotion  of  good  teaching  is  vital  to  education 
for  satisfaction  in  learning  is  the  most  effective  means  for  solving  the  drop- 
out problem.   Some  research  in  the  methods  and  improvement  of  teaching  should 
be  sponsored  because  of  its  vital  importance  in  promoting  excellence  in  higher 
education. 

Libraries  remain  centers  of  learning  and  research.   These  facilities, 
along  with  museums,  and  other  cultural  growth  centers  should  enter  the  support 
picture  as  auxiliary  institutions  directly  related  to  human  growth  and  higher 
education. 


Private  Institutions 

studies  should  be  made  of  ways  in  which  support  can  be  given  to  private 
institutions  other  than  through  scholarships.   Recommendations  should  be  as 
specific  as  possible.   If  private  colleges  have  problems  of  financing  capital 
improvements,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  State  allow  its  credit  to  be 
used  for  qualified  institutions. 

Private  institutions  accepting  scholarship  assistance  from  the  State  should 
be  urged  to  accept  qualified  transfers  from  other  State  institutions  whether 
they  be  community  colleges  or  regular  four  year  institutions. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 

The  State  of  Maryland  will  profit  by  a  planned  and  orderly  development  of 
all  programs  and  new  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  public  sphere, 
being  mindful  also  of  the  programs  and  aspirations  of  the  non-public  institutions. 
One  of  the  immediate  problems  associated  with  the  coordination  and  cooperative 
effort  of  higher  educational  institutions  is  that  of  providing  equality  of 
opportunity.   Young  people  who  live  many  miles  from  any  institution  are  less 
likely  to  reap  benefits.   Others  may  find  it  impossible  to  attend  because  of 
costs.   Particular  programs  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  individuals  may  not 
be  available  where  and  when  needed.   Without  overall  planning,  shortages  of 
institutions  and  desired  programs  have  developed  since  no  university  can  be 
fuH|7  comprehensive  in  its  offerings  and  facilities.   But  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  institutions  will  help  conserve  scarce  physical  and  human  re- 
sources as  well  as  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  of  instruction, 
research,  and  community  services.   Unbridled  competition  among  public  institu- 
tions is  uneconomical o 

The  structure  of  governance  of  the  system  of  public  higher  education  is 
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a  vital  concern  of  the  Master  Plan.   What  structure  will  promote  the  best 
operation  of  the  total  system?   To  what  extent  is  uniform  planning  and  co- 
ordination useful? 

Maryland  should  encourage  support  for  experimentation  and  for  studies 
that  lead  to  experimentation.   This  means  support  for  new  programs,  new 
fiscal  arrangements,  new  institutions,  new  institutional  practices,  and  sup- 
port as  well  for  a  means  of  evaluating  the  effects  of  innovation  and  for  dis- 
seminating information  about  what  has  been  learned.   Assistance  for  such 
experimentation  should  be  sought  not  only  from  the  State  but  also  from  private 
institutions. 

Planning  and  reevaluation  in  higher  education  is  a  continuing  and  constant 
effort  and  the  foundation  for  orderly,  coordinated,  and  constructive  develop- 
ment for  the  future.   The  Advisory  Council,  through  its  staff,  should  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  updating  the  Master  Plan  and  seeking  new  ways  to  develop 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  system  of  public  higher  education. 

Academic  Questions 

Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  individual  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Advisory  Council.   Some  questions 
of  support  policy,  however,  do  hinge  upon  certain  internal  decisions. 

Entrance  requirements  will  of  necessity  vary  to  reflect  the  role  and 
scope  of  various  institutions,  being,  perhaps,  more  restrictive  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  less  so  at  the  State  Colleges,  and  reasonably  unrestrictive 
at  the  Community  Colleges.   To  what  extent,  then,  should  the  Advisory  Council, 
through  its  committees,  influence  the  establishment  of  entrance  requirements? 
Is  it  the  function  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  lay  down  any  stipulations  covering 
admission  policy  to  the  individual  institutions  or  groups  of  institutions? 

The  Advisory  Council  could  recommend  and  support  requests  for  funds  to 
promote  specific  internal  decisions  of  the  individual  institutions.   For  in- 
stance, the  Council  could  recommend  that  closed-circuit  television  be  more 
extensively  used  as  a  media  of  teaching  and  recommend  funds  therefore.   It 
could  recommend  that  more  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling  services  be  avail- 
able to  encourage,  guide,  and  retain  students  and  request  that  support  be  given 
for  same.   Larger  classes,  especially  on  the  lower  levels  and  in  survey  courses, 
could  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  best  teachers  for  a  greater  number  of 
students  and  request  allotment  of  special  funds  to  hire  assistants  for  the 
professors.   Special  classes  might  be  expanded  to  salvage  or  redirect  students. 
Certificates  might  be  given  to  those  who  have  achieved  a  specified  number  of 
credits  even  though  a  degree  was  not  completed.   A  transcript  of  credits  is 
only  one  way  of  showing  accomplishment  beyond  high  school  short  of  a  degree. 
Funds  for  such  special  services  could  be  recommended.   Some  measures  might 
be  taken  to  give  recognition  to  any  knowledge  personally  acquired  through  col- 
lege or  university  administered  exams  for  which  credit  would  be  granted.   All 
of  these  extra  efforts  to  encourage  participation  and  recognition  of  higher 
educational  endeavors  on  the  part  of  Maryland's  citizenry  could  be  promoted 
by  adequate  support  provided  through  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DATA  COMMITTEE  ON  COSTS  OF 
PUBUC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Sherman  E.   Flanagan,  Chairman 


This  committee  will  be  concerned  with  gathering  data 
on  such  items  as  unit  costs  for  various  levels  and 
programs  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  within  the 
State,  the  various  charges  made  for  tuition  and  other 
purposes  throughout  the  State,  and  the  ways  in  which 
costs  in  Maryland  relate  to  those  in  other  states,  etc. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DATA  COMMITTEE  ON  COSTS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


In  establishing  a  separate  Data  Committee  on  Costs  of  Higher  Education, 
the  Advisory  Council  recognizes  the  study  of  costs  as  basic  to  its  work  of  draw- 
ing up  a  Master  Plan.   Within  the  framework  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education,  the  Cost  Committee  is  essentially  an  information-seeking  body  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  gathering  data  on  such  items  as  unit  costs  for  various 
levels  and  programs  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  within  the  State,  the 
various  charges  made  for  tuition  and  other  purposes,  and  the  ways  in  which  costs 
in  Maryland  relate  to  those  of  other  states.   Its  findings  are  intended  not  only 
to  provide  a  constant  flow  of  information  to  the  Advisory  Council  and  its  other 
committees  but  also  to  aid  the  administrators  of  the  various  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland  in  making  educational  and  financial  decisions  that 
are  dependent  upon  cost  analysis.   In  gathering,  analyzing,  and  disseminating 
data,  the  Cost  Committee  does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education.   The  Committee's  recom- 
mendations are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  and  development  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  Cost  Committee  strives  to 
bring  about  the  acceleration  of  planning  for  higher  education  through  an  improve- 
ment in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  information  relating  to  problems  and  programs, 
especially  financial,  and  to  promote  a  more  effective  communication  on  the  matter 
of  cost  between  State  agencies,  individual  and  groups  of  institutions,  and  the 
Advisory  Council.   The  analysis  of  financial  data  is  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
costs  and  to  promote  the  giving  of  better  service  in  the  form  of  improved  utili- 
zation of  resources,  more  efficient  staffing,  and  effective  planning  of  future 
developments.   The  evolution  of  educational  policy  involves  the  weighing  of  alter- 
nate plans  and  possibilities.   The  decisions  to  be  made  are  influenced  by  the 
probable  costs  of  these  plans  and  possibilities.   Public  higher  education,  supported 
as  it  is  by  substantial  legislative  appropriations,  demands  scrupulous  attention  to 
operational  and  developmental  planning  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  return  from  the 
monies  invested. 

The  Cost  Committee  intends,  therefore,  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
a  financial  picture  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for  use  in  planning 
future  developments. 

The  Cost  Committee,  in  pursuing  its  work,  has  become  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  present  accounting  systems  used  in  the  various  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  the  kinds  of  cost  analysis  data  needed  for  state-wide 
educational  and  financial  decisions.   A  case  in  point  is  the  effort  of  public 
institutions  to  put  auxiliary  enterprises  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  At  present, 
it  is  not  readily  possible,  because  of  the  diversity  of  definition  and  methods  of 
recording  operational,  amortization,  and  interest  expenses,  to  identify  all  the 
costs  involved.   Adequate  and  uniform  accounting  can  expose  the  hidden  subsidies 
and  enable  administrative  decisions  to  be  made  intelligently. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion adopt  uniform  accounting  policies  that  permit  cost  analysis 
on  a  comparative  basis. 

To  promote  a  broader  usefulness  of  cost  data,  the  Maryland  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  could  develop  a  system  of  institutional 
accounting  and  reporting  that  is  generally  in  conformity  with  the  higher 
educational  accounting  manual,  College  and  University  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Vol.  I,  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Merely  to  recommend  the  development  of  uniform  policies  of  account- 
ing is  not  sufficient.   To  implement  this  recommendation,  it  is  further 
proposed  that  the  groundwork  be  laid  by  defining  terms  for  common  under- 
standing among  the  various  institutions  of  higher  education,  drawing  up  a 
chart  of  accounts,  and  developing  a  system  of  codes  for  recording  and 
reporting  costs  on  a  uniform  basis.   To  perform  this  service,  a  special 
commission  composed  of  persons  actively  concerned  with  financial  and  cost 
responsibilities  in  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  could  be 
formed  to  draw  up  for  publication  a  handbook  of  uniform  accounting  for  the 
Maryland  system  of  higher  education. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  committee  be  formed  to 
develop  cost  accounting  policies  for  the  Maryland  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.   The  specific  responsibilities 
of  this  committee  include  the  definition  of  terms,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  suggested  chart  of  accounts  and  a  system  of  codes  for 
recording  and  reporting  cost  data. 

Continuing  studies  are  needed  pertaining  to  the  financing  of  higher 
education.   These  studies  must  seek  out  detailed  and  refined  information 
about  costs  in  the  Maryland  system.   But,  as  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Council  points  out:  "A  superficial  analysis  of  appropriations  and 
expenditures  for  higher  education  could  be  grossly  misleading."^   In  the 
same  vein,  the  framers  of  the  California  Master  Plan  warn  that  even  though 
"unit  costs  are  a  valuable  tool  for  analyzing  expenditure  data,  they  are  a 
hazardous  device  when  used  to  compare  the  costs  of  instruction  at  one  insti- 
tution with  another.   In  making  such  comparisons,  one  should  ascertain  not 
only  that  the  data  are  comparable,  but  that  they  are  interpreted  properly. 
Unfortunately,  objective  comparisons  of  the  quality  of  instruction  within 
various  institutions  is  difficult  to  achieve.   One  must  exercise  care  in 
judging  institutional  efficiency  on  the  basis  of  comparative  costs  since 
the  costs  per  student  credit  hour  are  affected  by  the  types  of  programs  and 
services  rendered,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  students  served. "2 

A  cooperative  study  of  unit  costs  in  the  Maryland  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  urgently  needed.   But  the  task  is  not  a  simple  one  for 
it  entails  not  only  the  accumulation  of  data  but  their  interpretation. 

The  Cost  Committee  further  recognizes  the  need  for  the  earliest 
possible  development  of  formulas  to  be  set  up  as  guidelines  or  standards  for 
the  making  of  financial  decisions.   These  formulas  would  concern  such  items 
as  the  student-faculty  ratio;  faculty-clerical  assistance  ratio;  counselor- 
student  ratio;  and  library  staff-student  ratio. 


Ip.  22 

2California  Master  Plan  Report,  p.  154 
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A  problem  of  immediate  and  specific  concern  for  the  Cost  Committee 
is  that  of  the  determination  of  costs  and  the  system  of  accounting  used  in 
the  public  community  colleges.   The  administration  and  financial  orientation 
of  the  public  community  colleges  is  generally  geared  to  the  public  school 
system.   By  reason  of  the  trend  toward  a  greater  degree  of  sophistication 
and  the  inclusion  of  these  institutions  as  an  essential  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  financial  structure 
and  the  system  of  accounting  in  these  institutions  merits  consideration  in 
terms  of  their  orientation  toward  higher  education  rather  than  toward  the 
public  school  system. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  public  community  colleges,  as 
part  of  the  .Maryland  system  of  higher  education,  be  invited 
to  cooperate  in  the  development  and  adoption  of  the  uniform 
accounting  policies  proposed  for  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DATA  COMMITTEE  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  FACILITIES 

Henry  J.  Knott  —  Chairman 


This  committee  will  be  concerned  with  gathering  data  and 
keeping  current  such  matters  as  institutional  capacities, 
relationship  of  curricular  emphasis  to  facility  needs,  in- 
creased utilization  of  space,  effects  of  using  electronic 
equipment  for  preparation  of  schedules,  and  the  effect  on 
capacity  of  tri-mester  and  four-quarter  plans,  etc. 
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PREUMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  DATA  COMMITTEE  ON 
INSTITUTIONAL  FACILITIES 

Henry  J.  Knott,  Chairman 


BACKGROUND 


The  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  April  29,  1965,   At  this 
meeting,  the  Committee  examined  the  various  means  proposed  for  the  maxima- 
zation  of  the  use  of  institutional  facilities.   The  Council's  staff  asked 
to  study: 

(1)  The  report  issued  in  1964  for  the  Maryland  State 
Planning  Department,  entitled  "Space  Utilization 
Study  and  Future  Capital  Outlay  Needs  for  Public 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  Maryland." 

(2)  Senate  Resolution  #31  passed  during  the  1965  General 
Assembly. 

In  this  study,  the  staff  was  to  "explore  the  possibilities  of  having 
a  year-round  operation  of  publicly  supported  and  publicly  operated  institutions 
of  higher  education",  as  requested  by  the  Resolution.   Staff  Associates  of  the 
Advisory  Council  were  employed  to  do  the  research,  and  a  Consultant,  who  is  a 
recognized  authority.  Dr.  W.  Hugh  Stickler,  was  hired. 

Since  the  staff's  study  was  under  way  when  the  Committee  held  its 
second  meeting  on  September  2,  1965,  the  Committee  decided  to  defer  action  on 
the  Space  Utilization  Study  until  further  evaluations  could  be  made.   At  the 
meeting,  the  Committee  heard  from  the  Consultant,  Dr.  Stickler,  and  the  Staff 
Associate,  Professor  Michael  Grossman. 

YEAR-ROUND  OPERATION 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  "year-round  operation"  is  defined  as 
meaning  that  an  institution  gives  equal  support  to  academic  programs  through- 
out approximately  forty-eight  weeks  of  the  calendar  year  in  academic  terms  of 
approximately  equal  length,  in  which  the  same  full  curriculum  is  offered, 
and  in  which  an  equal  number  of  students  are  enrolled.  Under  these  conditions, 
students  are  admitted  to  complete  work  leading  toward  their  degree  in  each  of 
these  terms. 

An  alternate  definition  of  "year-round  operation"  is  one  in  which  an 
institution  has  two  or  three  terms  of  approximately  equal  length  extending  over 
thirty-four  weeks  of  the  calendar  year,  and  two  summer  sessions  of  at  least  six 
weeks  duration  each.  A  full-time  student  at  an  institution  of  this  kind  of 
"year-round  operation"  would  be  able  to  take  one  (1)  credit  hour  for  every  week 
that  the  institution  offers  instruction.  This  would  mean  that  a  full-time  stu- 
dent would  carry  a  normal  load  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  each  semester  during 
the  Fall  and  Spring  terms,  and  a  load  of  six  credit  hours  for  a  six-week  Summer 
session,  etc. 
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A  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  all  Maryland  colleges  to  obtain 
utilization  data.   When  this  information  has  been  received  and  analyzed,  a 
report  will  be  prepared.   The  Committee  felt  that  with  its  present  knowledge, 
the  following  recommendations  should  be  made: 

Recommendation  Number  1: 


To  encourage  the  full-time  utilization  of  public 
higher  education  facilities,  full-time  undergra- 
duate students  should  be  able  to  attend  any  ses- 
sion, including  the  Summer  session,  at  the  same 
cost  per  credit  hour  as  for  any  other  session. 
(A  "full-time"  student  is  one  who  takes  one  or 
more  credit  hours  for  each  week  of  instruction 
in  the  term) . 

At  the  present  time,  in  some  public  institutions,  a  student  pays 
tuition  of  $100  a  term  for  an  academic  schedule  of  fifteen  or  more  hours,  while 
in  the  Summer  session,  his  tuition  is  $15.00  for  each  credit  hour.   For  six 
hours  of  Summer  session  credits,  a  student  now  pays  $90.00.   Under  the  proposed 
change,  he  would  pay  $40.00. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  fees,  institutions  tend  to  offer  in  summer 
sessions  only  those  courses  which  will  pay  for  themselves.   Therefore,  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  law  to  give  those  institutions  the  support  they  need 
so  that  the  students  do  not  have  to  pay  more  for  the  same  courses  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year  and  that  the  courses  offered  are  those  which  are  needed 
for  the  State  and  community  and  not  necessarily  only  those  which  pay  their  way. 

Recommendation  Number  2: 


Every  public  institution  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland  should  be  encouraged  to  study  seriously 
its  academic  calendar  with  a  view  to  possible 
year-round  operation.   At  this  time,  however,  no 
institution  should  be  required  to  change  its  ca- 
lendar. 

The  Council's  staff  is  currently  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  present 
utilization  of  personnel  and  facilities  throughout  the  year.   When  the  study  is 
completed,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  every  institution  will  be  held 
to  discuss  the  findings  and  suggest  possible  further  action.   In  the  meantime, 
each  institution  is  encouraged  to  study  the  impact  of  any  change. 

Recommendation  Number  3: 


Formulas  for  the  support  of  public  Community  Colleges 
should  be  revised  to  a  base  of  an  academic  term  rather 
than  a  calendar  year.   Thus,  if  some  Community  Colleges 
introduced  an  academic  calendar  of  three  16-week  terms, 

the  formula  would  be  based  on  the  number  of  students 

enrolled  in  each  16-week  term.   This  change  will  require 
legislative  action. 

The  Community  Colleges,  which  at  the  present  time,  are  the  institutions 
most  interested  in  switching  to  a  calendar  of  "year-round  operation"  are  presently 
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limited  by  a  forroula  of  State  aid  based  upon  the  number  of  students  in  a  calendar 
year. 

Recommendation  Number  ^: 


Institutions  that  wish  to  go  on  a  "year-round 
calendar  should  be  encouraged  to  submit  plans 
for  such  an  operation  to  their  governing  Boards 
and  the  Advisory  Council.   Funds  should  be  made 
available  to  support  approved  programs  on  a  pi- 
lot basis. 

Year-round  operation  should  be  undertaken  only  when  there  is  some 
degree  of  assurance  that  changing  the  calendar  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  providing  education  for  more  students. 

The  Council  Committee's  concern  in  this  study  is  to  provide  more 
space  through  the  expansion  of  existing  resources,  by  constructing  additional 
facilities,  and  by  making  better  use  of  existing  and  potential  resources.   The 
preliminary  survey  of  institutions  that  have  adopted  "year-round"  calendars 
shows  that  "year-round  operation"  is  feasible,  but  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
only  when  the  pressure  of  enrollments  during  the  Fall  term  (at  present,  the 
most  crowded  term)  justifies  the  adoption  of  such  an  important  change.   The 
problem  of  the  pressure  of  enrollments  is  the  primary  reason  why  this  study  has 
been  undertaken. 

The  Council's  study  is  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  problems 
involved  in  implementing  a  "year-round"  calendar  and  the  impact  of  various 
courses  of  action.   When  this  study  is  completed,  additional  recommendations 
will  be  considered  by  the  Council's  Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities. 


INCREASED  UTILIZATION  OF  FACILITIES 


Recommendation  Number  5: 

Since  facts  are  basic  to  any  planning  for  the  increased 
utilization  of  facilities,  there  should  be  a  periodic 
publication  of  data  on  the  utilization  of  facilities  at 
public  institutions  occurring^at  least,  every  two  years. 

The  Data  Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  better  utilization  of  both  present  and  proposed  facilities.   The  State 
Planning  Department  and  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  will  work  co- 
operatively with  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  their  Boards  in  refining 
the  instruments  of  planning  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possible  use  of  facili- 
ties.  A  continuing  analysis  of  the  utilization  of  facilities  is  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  these  agencies  in  evaluating  this  data  for  planning  purposes. 

The  State  Planning  Department's  Report  is  being  used  by  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Education  as  the  basis  for  the  continuing  study.   The  Council 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  new  and  more  sophisticated  system 
or  format  if  the  various  agencies  feel  that  this  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  data.   The  Council  and  its  Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities 
will  offer  assistance  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
utilization  factor  in  line  with  new  needs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
DATA  COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Rosenstock,  Chairman 


This  Committee  will  be  concerned  with  gathering  data  on  number  of  resi- 
dents, births,  in-migration,  out -migration,  population  characteristics, 
post-high  plans  of  students,  the  impact  of  continuing  education  of  adults 
and  other  trends  which  affect  potential  college  enrollments. 


COMMITTEE   MEMBERSfflP 

Mr.  Joseph  Robert  Aumiller 


Dr.  Howard  Bosley 
Dr.   Louis  Conger 

Dr.  Emery  Cook 
Mr.  David  Gillis 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Israel 

Dr.  Robert  McClintock 

Mrs.  Regina  Seltzer 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Thomas 


Staff  Accountant  Financial  Studies 

C  &  P  Telephone  Company  of  Maryland 

Supervisor  of  Higher  Education 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 

Director  of  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 

President,  Operations  Research,  Inc. 

General  Accounting  Supervisor 

C  &  P  Telephone  Company  of  Maryland 

Chief,  Statistical  Research  and  Records 
State  Department  of  Health 

Director  of  Institutional  Research 
University  of  Maryland 

Research  Analyst 

State  of  Maryland  Planning  Department 

Staff  Specialist,  Finance  and  Management 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 

Enrollment  projections  in  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  the  Commission 
reports,  have  been  done  within  the  various  State  institutions  for  their  own 
purposes,  independent  of  the  total  needs  of  the  State,  or  the  other  individual 
institutions.   Addition  of  such  independent  tallies  would  probably  not  provide 
a  suitable  total  projection,  and  would  be  a  "piecemeal"  approach  to  the  problem. 
What  is  needed  is  a  coordinated  state-wide  approach  under  the  supervision  of  a 
State  agency. 

The  process  of  enrollment  projection  is  not  simple.  Projection  is  normally 
done  on  the  basis  of  trend  analyses  and  statistical  techniques  such  as  "cohort 
survival  methods"  which  utilize  past  events  to  predict  the  future.  While  these 
techniques  are  statistically  sound,  they  are  based  on  assumptions  such  as:   the 
various  counties  in  the  State  will  continue  to  have  the  same  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  and  will  send  the  same  percentage  to  college,  the  academic  and 
administrative  requirements  of  the  institutions  will  remain  the  same,  retention 
and  transfer  rates  will  remain  relatively  unchanged,  curricular  programs  will 
remain  about  the  same,  mortality  and  migration  will  be  stable,  war  and  compul- 
sory military  training  will  not  occur,  financial  benefits  to  students  will  stay 
about  the  same,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  relatively  unchanged   and  adequate 
facilities  and  staff  will  be  provided  to  handle  the  projected  number  of  students. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  all  these  assumptions  to  be  met  over  long  periods  of 
time.   This  factor  probably  is  reflected  in  the  conservative  nature  of  state- 
wide enrollment  projections  made  prior  to  this  report.   Persons  making  projec- 
tions expect  variation  from  actual  enrollment  figures.   However,  the  nature  of 
the  assumptions  controls  the  amount  of  variation.   Future  state-wide  enrollment 
projections  must  take  into  account  other  important  statistical  factors,  such 
as  the  effect  of  rising  personal  income,  the  resulting  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  impact  of  new  industry  and  growth  communities,  sex,  shifting  popula- 
tions, ethnic  group  aspirations,  the  increase  in  enrollments  in  areas  where  new 
educational  opportunities  will  be  offered  and  other  factors  deemed  necessary 
to  realize  a  more  accurate  long  range  projection. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education  be  responsible  for  coordinating  a  state-wide 
enrollment  projection  for  higher  education  in  the  State. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  projection  is  to  determine  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  in  the  State.   Trends  have  been  established  over  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  in  high  school  graduation  and  survival  data  to  allow  for  pro- 
jection within  a  reasonable  range  of  variation.  While  the  high  school  projec- 
tion is  subject  to  the  same  cautions  mentioned  above  for  college  enrollments, 
the  overall  effect  of  economic  change,  war,  etc.,  should  not  have  the  same  im- 
pact at  the  secondary  level.   Data  for  high  school  projections  are  currently 
collected  by  several  agencies  resulting  in  duplication  of  effort  and  different 
sets  of  figures  because  of  different  times  of  collection  and  different  forms 
of  questionnaires. 
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It  is  recommended  that  an  automatic  data  processing  technique 
be  devised  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  obtain  fall 
enrollments  from  the  public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.   The  State  Department  of  Education  should  publish 
this  report  as  soon  as  possible  each  year  after  collection, 
but  no  later  than  November  Isto 

One  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  projection  of  enrollments  in  the  State 
is  the  role  of  community  junior  colleges.   In  addition  to  offering  transfer  pro- 
grams to  students  living  within  commuting  distances  of  the  college,  it  can  offer 
technical  and  vocational  courses  of  college  grade.   With  an  anticipated  state- 
wide growth  of  community  colleges,  more  students  may  attend  and  eventually  trans- 
fer to  senior  colleges  causing  some  increase  in  the  total  number.   However,  the 
larger  increase  may  be  in  the  terminal  programs  attracting  new  students  who 
would  not  attend  for  an  academic  program.   This  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
ability  of  the  community  colleges  to  institute  programs  which  meet  local  employ- 
ment needs, and  presents  a  difficult  factor  to  evaluate  in  making  projections. 

It  is  recommended  that  enrollment  projections  be  based  on 
demand  for  anticipated  types  of  training  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  breakdown  should  be  along  occupational  lines  differen- 
tiating between  two-year  terminal  programs,  four-year  college 
degrees,  and  eventual  graduate  and  professional  school  needs. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  state-wide  enrollment  projections  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  student  demand  and  need,  and  not  on  availability  of  existing  facilities. 
It  is  only  through  "demand"  projections  that  planning  can  be  made  to  insure  ade- 
quate facilities.   Maryland  must  not  be  caught  short  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  state-wide  projection  be  checked 
annually,  and  updated  with  such  factors  as  prove  necessary  to 
smooth  out  the  deviations  from  the  actual  enrollments  counted 
at  the  various  institutions. 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  and  four  other  state  agencies  have 
the  "printouts"  from  the  1965  Survey  of  Post=High  School  Plans  of  Seniors  in 
Maryland  Schools  which  provides  data  on  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  seniors  in 
public,  parochial  and  private  schools  in  the  State.,  These  data  should  be  vali- 
dated to  see  to  what  extent  the  plans  were  actually  carried  out  by  the  students. 
If  the  survey  proves  valid,  it  should  be  carried  out  on  an  annual  or  biannual 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  providing  historical  data  for  use  in  projections  and 
planning.   The  survey  should  be  expanded  to  include  the  specific  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions selected  by  the  student.   If  the  data  from  the  survey  proves  suf- 
ficiently similar  over  a  period  of  time,  it  should  be  continued  on  a  sampling 
basis  to  have  a  continual  check  on  the  applicability  of  the  data  as  a  predictor. 
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It  is  recommended  that  administration  of  the  Survey  of 
Post-High  School  Plans  of  Seniors,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
valid,  be  continued  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  provide 
historical  data  for  use  in  projection  and  planning, 

In  order  to  have  a  maximum  "enrollment  potential  projection",  an  estimate 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  those  Maryland  high  school  students  who  could 
benefit  from  some  form  of  higher  education.   The  figure  that  is  usually  given 
is  an  estimate  of  national  potential  based  on  information  twenty  years  old, 
and  probably  is  outdated  as  well  as  inappropriate  for  Maryland.   The  estimate 
could  be  based  on  aptitude  tests  and  other  available  measures,  and  could  serve 
not  only  as  a  maximum  "enrollment  potential  projection",  but  as  a  goal  for  the 
State  to  realize  its  full  manpower  capacity. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
REPORTING  PRACTICES  AND  DATA  PROCESSING 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Welcome,  Chairman 


One  of  the  Council's  priority  items  will  be  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mittee of  those  concerned  with  data  gathering  and  processing.     This 
committee  should  utilize  the  knowledge  of  specialists  and  consultants  who 
are  expert  in  data  gathering  techniques  and  processing  procedures  to 
assist  in  developing  a  basic  education  data  system  for  higher  education 
in  Maryland.    To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  this  committee  should  work 
with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  National  Regional  Education 
Board,  and  other  groups  which  are  also  concerned  with  this  matter  so 
that  Maryland  will  not  only  be  able  to  compare  data  within  the  State,  but 
will  be  able  to  compare  its  data  with  those  of  other  states. 

Under  present  procedures  for  securing  information,  questionnaires 
are  usually  designed  for  a  particular  purpose.    A  considerable  duplication 
in  effort  is  involved  in  responding  to  questionnaires  which  have  limited 
use  when  they  are  not  part  of  a  total  system  of  information.    It  will  be  the 
fimction  of  this  committee  to  work  with  the  institutions  and  agencies 
within  the  State  to  develop  a  "system"  of  data  gathering  so  that  the  data 
collected  from  different  sources  will  be  compatible. 


COMMITTEE   MEMBERSHIP 


Mr.  Robert  Bassford 


Data  Processing  Systems  Analyst 
Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education 


Mr.  Jerome  Geckle 


Mr.  George  Miller 


Vice  President,  Education  Data 
Processing  Management  Association 

Chief  of  Computer  Users  Services 
University  of  Maryland 


Mr.  Murray  Pfeferman 


Head  of  Systems  Design  and  Develop- 
ment Group,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


Dr.  Broadus  Sawyer 


Professor  of  Economics 
Morgan  State  College 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  REPORTING 
PRACTICES  AND  DATA  PROCESSING 


Computer  applications  have  become  so  diverse  and  productive  in  the 
last  few  years,  that  virtually  all  the  colleges  in  Maryland  must  begin  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  having  a  computer  capability  in  order  to  continue 
to  offer  quality  education  for  a  modern  society.   Research  has  become  so 
computer-oriented,  that  it  is  doubtful  that  a  serious  research-interested 
person  could  be  drawn  to  an  institution  without  a  computer  capability.   With 
the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  ever  increasing  amounts  of  printed  matter,  libraries 
are  rapidly  turning  to  computers  for  help  in  practically  all  areas  of  operation. 
Individual  computerized  instruction  is  a  reality,  and  it  offers  great  possibil- 
ities for  improving  instruction.   Entire  institutions  can  be  scheduled  by  compu- 
ters for  the  most  efficient  and  economical  operation.   Record-keeping  and 
information  systems  can  be  automated  for  speed  and  economy.   There  are  in  fact 
so  many  possible  benefits  to  education  from  computers,  that  the  institutions  of 
Maryland  should  not  delay  in  consideration  of  computer  implementation. 

However,  it  is  economically  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each  public 
institution  and  agency  in  the  State  would  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  computer 
to  handle  all  its  needs.   Not  only  would  the  actual  "hardware"  prove  expensive, 
but  the  duplication  of  operating  staff,  materials  and  supplies  would  increase 
the  cost  substantially.   A  central  facility,  however,  could  be  employed  to 
service  all  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  State  by  giving  each  of  the 
institutions  a  major  computer  capability  by  maintaining  a  sub-station  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  for  equipment.   The  sub-station  would  have  a  large  enough 
facility  to  handle  small  local  needs,  but  would  connect  into  the  central 
facility  for  larger  projects. 

Users  of  a  remote  computing  system  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
central  facility,  but  have  the  same  use  of  the  processor  as  they  would  locally. 
Data  can  be  transported  between  points  over  transmission  lines,  or  telephone 
lines,  at  the  rate  of  600  to  5100  characters  per  second.   Each  user  can  have 
large  information  storage  and  retrieval  capabilities  through  the  central  facil- 
ity. 

While  the  benefits  of  such  a  centralized  system  to  the  individual 
agency  and  institution  are  obvious,  the  system  also  offers  a  central  pool  of 
data  for  State-wide  planning  purposes.   The  total  enrollment  in  State  institu- 
tions, student  migration  figures  from  drop-outs  in  one  institution  entering 
another  institution,  facility  records  such  as  those  used  in  the  Planning 
Department's  "Fuller  Report",  and  unlimited  additional  information  are  examples 
of  what  would  become  possible  on  a  State-wide  basis  in  a  carefully  designed 
system. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  automatic  data  processing  is  a  necessity 
for  higher  education  in  Maryland.   The  increasing  burden  of  preparing  reports 
for  agencies  and  the  Federal  government,  particularly  in  view  of  the  huge  sums 
of  monies  made  available  in  recent  legislation,  make  imperative  rapid  collection 
and  distribution  of  data  in  a  variety  of  forms.   The  manual  handling  of  this 
data  is  not  practical  due  to  the  manpower  involved,  and  the  time  lag,  sometimes 
one  or  two  years,  inherent  in  the  process  of  compiling,  tabulating,  and  report- 
ing by  hand.   To  deny  that  automatic  data  processing  is  necessary  would  be 
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begging  the  question.  The  question  is  not  one  of  necessity  but  rather  one  of 
what  is  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  accomplishing  an  effective  system 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  agencies  and  institutions  concerned  with 
higher  education  appoint  persons  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
a  pilot  project  for  a  centralized  computer  facility  in  the  State.   The  proiect 
should  be  designed  so  that  the  University  of  Maryland  Computer  Science  Center 
which  has  experience  and  facilities,  is  the  central  facility,  and  one  of  the 
other  public  institutions  is  the  sub-station. 

Having  access  to  a  computer,  while  necessary,  is  not  the  complete 
answer  to  an  effective  information  system.   Some  preliminary  steps  are  essen- 
tial to  an  effective  system  before  the  computer  is  brought  into  use.   One  of 
the  first  steps  is  in  defining  the  uses  and  needs  of  the  system,  and  then  in 
having  the  appropriate  mechanism  to  handle  and  implement  the  system. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  inventory  of  the  currently  available  educa- 
tional data  be  taken  by  the  public  colleges.  State  agencies,  and  related  organ- 
izations, for  the  purpose  of  providing  information  on  that  data  which  is 

immediately  available,  and  that  which  can  be  generated  in  a  period  of  time. 

Each  item  or  area  of  information  should  be  identified  with  its  source,  validity, 
frequency  of  collection  and  preparation,  and  availability.   The  inventory  should 

be  in  standardized  form,  and  made  available  to  all  interested  persons  in  a 

compendium.   This  will  allow  those  persons  needing  information  to  make  judgments 
on  the  necessity  of  collecting  data  that  is  not  available  from  another  source. 

While  the  inventory  is  being  conducted,  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to 
what  information  is  needed,  and  what  information  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  persons  responsible  for  educational  data  in 
all  public  institutions  and  agencies  form  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fining the  informational  requirements  for  higher  education  in  the  State.   They 
should  work  toward  a  system  of  information  which  would  allow  compatibility  of 
information  between  institutions,  when  compatibility  is  appropriate. 

Considering  the  rapid  changes  the  computer  industry  is  presently  under- 
going, it  would  be  inappropriate  to  recommend  a  computer  configuration  at  this 
time  with  the  intention  of  installing  that  exact  system  at  some  future  time. 
However,  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure,  the  future  purchase  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  should  be  undertaken  with  a  look  at  fitting  the  equipment 
into  a  total  system  to  be  sure  there  will  not  be  resulting  obsolescence. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  future  purchases  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  in  agencies  and  institutions  using  educational  data  be  determined  to 
be  compatible  with  the  design  of  the  proposed  centralized  facility. 

The  implementation  of  automatic  data  processing  will  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  numbering  system  for  each  individual  involved.   At  the  present  time, 
each  of  the  various  institutions  use  a  numbering  system  peculiar  to  that  in- 
stitution.  Since  numbers  are  a  fact  of  modern  day  life,  there  is  little  need 
to  compound  the  number  of  numbers,  both  from  an  individual  and  data  collector 
viewpoint.   The  social  security  number  is  unique  to  the  individual,  already  avail- 
able, and  should  serve  as  the  individual  numbering  system  for  higher  education  in 
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the  State.   Before  any  system  for  student  record  keeping  becomes  operational, 
it  will  be  essential  that  each  student  has  a  social  security  number. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  social  security  number  serve  as  the 

numbering  system  for  higher  education  in  the  State. 

The  committee  is,  in  addition  to  a  body  making  recommendations  on 
data  processing  and  reporting  practices,  a  service  unit  to  the  other  committees 
of  the  Advisory  Council.   The  committee  is  working  to  develop  objectives  and 
operating  procedures  for  handling  requests  for  information  from  the  Council 
and  its  other  committees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNITY  VIEWPOINT 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Maltbie,  Chairman 


One  of  the  Council's  basic  beliefs  is  that  the  educational  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  are  best  served  when  there  is  a  continuing 
partnership  between  citizen  groups  and  the  professional  educators  and 
that  nurturing  of  this  partnership  should  not  be  left  to  chance  to  emerge 
only  in  times  of  crisis.    It  will  be  the  function  of  this  Committee  to  work 
with  the  Advisory  Council  in  providing  a  channel  of  communication  so 
that  the  community  will  have  a  forum  for  expressing  their  viewpoint  and 
needs,  and  the  educators  will  have  an  additional  focal  point  as  they  attempt 
to  keep  the  community  informed  on  the  progress  and  problems  in  higher 
education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNITY  VIEWPOINT 


This  Committee  was  formed  to  establish  and  maintain  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  broad  Maryland  community  and  the  Council, 

It  was  formed  by  the  Council  on  the  premise  that  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  in  a  democratic  society  is  a  partnership  process  between  the  policy-makers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  community's  citizens  on  the  other. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Community  Viewpoint  is  itself  broadly  representa- 
tive of  various  public  groups  and  interests  -  especially  those  with  demonstrated 
concern  for  the  problems  of  higher  education  in  Maryland,   To  expedite  the  work 
of  the  Committee,  a  Steering  Committee  was  formed  and  met  throughout  the  summer. 

COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 

A  number  of  actions  have  been  initiated  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Com- 
munity Viewpoint.   More  are  planned.   To  date  the  Committee  has: 

1,  Prepared  and  distributed  a  color  brochure  on  the  problems  of 
higher  education  in  Maryland,   This  brochure  utilizes  a  graphic 
approach  to  the  subject,  and  presents  information  in  a  way 
calculated  to  appeal  to  a  mass  segment  of  the  public.   Its 
purpose  is  not  only  to  inform  interested  citizens,  but  also 

to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Council.   The  brochure 
was  printed  as  a  public  service  by  Aircraft  Armaments,  Inc, 

2,  Arranged  and  conducted  a  meeting  for  more  than  200  representa- 
tives of  organizations  throughout  the  State, on  September  20th  , 
at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, in  Baltimore  to  better  acquaint 
them  with  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  to  hear  Dr,  Francis 
lanni,  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  for  Research,  of  the  U,S, 
Office  of  Education,  on  the  subject,  "Organizing  for  Continuing 
Change  in  Higher  Education,"  The  meeting  included  audience  re- 
action and  discussion,  in  addition  to  a  panel  presentation  made 
by  the  following  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Community 
Viewpoint:   Dr,  Otto  M,  Kraushaar,  President  of  Goucher  College; 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  O'Connell,  President  of  Harford  Junior  College; 
Mr,  Milton  H.  Miller,  Past  President  of  the  Baltimore  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce;  and  Dr,  Wesley  N,  Dorn,  Director  of 
the  Advisory  Council, 

3,  Prepared  and  distributed  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin, 
structure  and  purposes  of  the  Advisory  Council , which  utilized 
especially  material  presented  in  the  Council's  first  interim 
report  (see  statement  on  Nature  of  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Higher  Education) .   The  statement  was  mailed  to  groups  and 
organizations  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  throughout  the  State, along 
with  a  letter  expressing  an  interest  in  establishing  two-way 
communication  with  them. 
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4.  Prepared  for  distribution  a  preliminary  questionnaire  (see  question- 
naire) for  organizations  throughout  the  State  which  seeks  to  de- 
termine: 

a.   The  character  of  the  organization  as  to  size,  staff,  etc 

bo   The  nature  of  the  organization's  interest  in  higher  education. 

c.  Specific  person  to  be  contacted  for  the  organization. 

d.  Activities  in  higher  education  presently  engaged  in  by  the 
organization. 

Compilation  of  the  results  will  provide  a  framework  for  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  the  Council's  resources,  which  are  limited, 
in  communicating  with  the  public  and  obtaining  community  viewpoints. 

5.  Arranged  for  an  exhibit  of  the  Council's  work  in  a  display  window  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore, 

6„      Continued  distribution  of  the  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 

Advisory  Council's  Interim  Report  of  January  1965  available  at  the 
Council's  offices.   This  report,  which  has  already  been  widely 
distributed  among  the  State's  educators,  legislators  and  others, 
provides  an  in-depth  introduction  to  the  Council  and  its  work„ 
It  also  provides  important  data  on  higher  education  in  Maryland, 
and  some  excerpts  from  previous  studies  of  the  subject » 

7o   Recommended  that  the  Council  issue  a  regular  publication  in  the 
form  of  a  news-letter  concerning  its  activities  in  order  to  focus 
the  thinking  of  the  Maryland  community  upon  the  specific  problems 
of  higher  education  in  Maryland,  and  also  serve  to  establish  the 
image  of  the  Advisory  Council  as  a  reliable  source  of  information 
in  this  field. 

8.  Begun  the  process  of  preparing  graphic  material  for  use  by  the  mass 
media  of  communication,  and  for  standing  displays.   This  will  in- 
clude ToVo  and  radio  spot  announcement  broadcasts  as  a  public  service. 

9.  Formulated  plans  to  develop  and  assemble  "Discussion  Kits"  that  will 
contain  materials  for  use  by  groups  in  conducting  their  own  programs 
on  higher  education.   The  kits  will  contain  background  information, 
discussion  guides  or  outlines,  pertinent  questions,  and  perhaps 
some  articles  or  speeches  by  noted  authorities  on  the  subject.  The 
kits  will  also  include  a  form  on  which  a  report  of  program  outcomes 
could  be  sent  to  the  Council  for  evaluation. 

10.   Developed  a  comprehensive  mailing  list,  which  utilizes  lists  from 
other  agencies  and  organizations  involved  in  higher  education  in 
the  State,  and  arranged  for  its  continuous  updating  and  additions 
from  all  appropriate  sources. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Community 
Viewpoint.   It  stems  from  the  first  two  meetings  of  the  full  Committee  on  December 
21,  1964,  and  January  25,  1965.   Subsequently,  the  need  for  two-way  communica- 
tions was  thoroughly  discussed.   It  was  agreed  that  the  purposes  of  higher 
education  need  clear  definition,  and  that  the  initial  burden  for  establishing 
communications  falls  upon  the  Council.  A  chief  purpose  of  the  Special  Committee 
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is  to  devise  means  for  ascertaining  the  requirements  of  all  segments  of  the 
total  community  with  respect  to  higher  education  in  the  Stateo 

The  Committee  quickly  agreed  that  no  one  form  of  communication  is  best 
suited  for  its  task.  A  determination  was  made  to  utilize  every  form  of  com- 
munication available  to  the  Committee  and,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible,  recognize  the  fact  that  not  all  groups  and  individuals 
will  be  equally  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Council.   It  has  been 
decided  to  concentrate  especially  on  communication  with  groups  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  Council's  activities. 
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NATURE  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Origin  of  the  Council 

Special  commissions  appointed  by  the  Governors  over  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  have  recommended  that  the  preparation  of  programs  for  the  orderly 
growth  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  be  the  responsibility  of  a  permanent 
state  agency.   The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  was  created  by  the 
1963  Legislature  and  reconstituted  in  its  present  form  by  the  1964  Legislature 
to  serve  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Structure  and  Organization  of  the  Council 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  consists  of  nine  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  six 
year  overlapping  terms.   The  Council  has  a  professional  staff  of  four  persons, 
consisting  of  a  Director  and  three  Specialists.  The  Council  presently  functions 
as  a  body  and  through  the  following  Committees: 

Policy  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope 

Policy  Committee  on  Support 

Data  Committee  on  Enrollment  Projections 

Data  Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities 

Data  Committee  on  Costs 

Special  Committee  on  Reporting  Practices  and 

Data  Processing 
Special  Committee  on  Community  Viewpoint 

These  Committees,  chaired  by  Council  members,  consist  of  outstanding  educators  and 
lajmien  drawn  from  the  State's  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  leading  business,  professional  and  civic  organizations. 

Functions  and  Duties 

This  Advisory  Council  is  an  agency  to  which  the  Legislature,  the  Governor, 
and  the  people  of  Maryland  should  be  able  to  look  for  authoritative  guidance  on 
the  development  of  public  higher  education  in  the  State,   The  Advisory  Council 
for  Higher  Education  is  charged  with  recommending  an  overall  plan  for  strengthening 
the  community  colleges,  state  colleges  and  the  State  university.   The  relation- 
ships among  these  various  institutions  are  a  proper  concern  of  the  Council.   In 
addition,  the  Council  in  drawing  such  a  Master  Plan  for  post  secondary  education, 
will  consider  effective  cooperation  of  state -supported  institutions  with  the 
many  privately-supported  colleges  and  universities  in  Maryland. 

Functions  of  the  Council  include: 

The  continuing  study  of  the  State's  problems  of  higher  education. 

Preparation  of  programs  for  the  orderly  growth  and  overall  develop- 
ment of  the  State  system  of  public  higher  education. 

Investigation  of  needs  for  undergraduate,  graduate  and  adult  education, 
professional  and  technical  training,  and  research  facilities. 
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Presentation  of  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  establishment 
and  location  of  new  facilities  and  programs. 

Study  and  advice  regarding  state-wide  coordination  of  public  higher 
education,  academically,  administratively  and  fiscally. 

Recommending    to  the  governing  boards  of  public  institutions  of 
higher  education, and  to  appropriate  State  officials,  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Serve   as  a  clearing  house  for  informing  the  public  of  the  changing 
needs  for  educational  opportunity  in  Maryland. 

Modus  Operandi 

The  Advisory  Council's  central  concern  is  that  of  the  formulation  of  public 
policies  for  higher  education.   In  a  democracy,  the  public  has  the  privilege  of 
voicing  their  viewpoints  on  these  policies  before  enactment.   The  modus  operandi 
of  the  Council,  then,  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  individuals  and  groups 
interested  in  and  affected  by, the  planning  for  higher  education  to  contribute 
towards  the  developments  of  those  plans  so  that  the  Council  will  have  available 
all  important  facts  and  points  of  view, and  be  aware  of  the  implications  of 
various  courses  of  action. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  OBTAINING  IDEAS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY 
THE  MARYLAND  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  believes  that  the  interests 
of  the  State  are  best  served  in  the  area  of  higher  education  when  persons  in- 
terested in, and  affected  by, the  planning  for  higher  education  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  towards  the  development  of  those  plans.   The  Council 
hopes  through  this  questionnaire  to  obtain  your  ideas  and  recommendations  and 
those  of  other  interested  citizens  of  our  State» 

Please  check  one  or  more  of  the  following  to  enable  the  Council  to  classify 
points  of  view: 


General  Public 


Educator 


Business  Person 


_Legislator 


Other 


Please  use  a  separate  sheet  for  each  category  of  recommendation(s)   and  check 
appropriate  box  below: 


The  role  of  institutions 

Support  of  public  higher  education 

Use  of  facilities 

Coordination  of  community  junior  colleges 


Kinds  of  data  essential 
to  coordination 
Communication  between 
community  and  education 
Other  (name) 


Your  signature  (optional)_ 


Date 


I,    I  have  the  following  recommendation(s)   for  the  Council's  consideration: 


II. 


Factors  supporting  the  above  recommendation(s)   are  as  follows; 


III. 


Comments:   (please  use  other  side) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

1«  Name  of  Organization  

2.   Address 


3o   Principal  Officer 
4.   Address 


5.-  Number  of  Members  6,   Size  of  Full  Time  Staff  (if  any) 

7.  Essential  Character  of  Organization:   (Check  one  or  more) 

ao  General  Civic  Interest  __  b„  Business /Management c.  Labor/Employee 

d.  Occupational  (specify)  ________________^^__________________________^^ 

e.  Education  ________       f«  Religion  __________    g„  Veteran  __________ 

h.   Special  Interest  (specify)  _^________^^_____________^_^^.^^_^^_____^ 

i.  Other  (specify) 


8o   How  would  you  characterize  the  interest  of  your  group  in  higher  education? 

Very  Great  Great  Significant 

Peripheral  Only  Small  None  


9«  Would  your  group  be  interested  in  assisting  the  Advisory  Council  through 
participation  in  conferences,  special  programs,  studies,  or  other  means? 

Very  Much  .^_______________    Perhaps  Definitely  Not 


10 o   Is  your  group  organized  in  any  particular  way  to  deal  with  problems  in  higher 
education  (education  committees,  study  groups,  etc.)? 

Yes  (specify) No  


11.  Please  indicate  the  member  of  your  organization  with  whom  further  contact 
should  be  made  in  establishing  channels  of  communication  or  planning  acti- 
vities with  your  organization  relative  to  higher  education. 

Name    Position 


Address 


12.  Please  indicate  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form  any: 

a.  Particular  activities  of  your  group  relating  to  higher  education, 

b.  Particular  areas  of  interest  of  your  group  in  higher  education. 

Name  of  person  completing  this  questionnaire: 


1  This  questionnaire  was  originally  sent  out  with  an  explanatory  letter 
to  organizations  interested  in  higher  educational  activities. 
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DO  HOT  mMM 


UNIV   OF  MD  COLLEGE  PARK 


3  l^30  03^73^5^  b 


DO  NOT  CIRCULATE 


